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The ES and the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth 


Tne first White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, called by President Theodore Roosevelt, was 
held in 1909 and subsequent conferences have been 
held every 10 years since. The Sixth National Con- 
ference will be held March 27 through April 2, 1960. 

The purpose of the White House Conference is to 
consider all aspects of the welfare of children and 
youth. Problem areas are studied and recommenda- 
tions made for improvement of ways of meeting pre- 
vailing needs. Both the 1930 and the 1950 White 
House Conferences included a great deal of discussion 
and information on vocational guidance and services 
to youth which were of particular interest to Employ- 
ment Service personnel. 

The conference participants represent all parts of 
the country and every walk of life. Each governor 
fills his quota with as able and interested people as he 
can find to represent the various needs of youth in his 
State and the Federal Government supplies a small 
quota of officials particularly involved in youth work. 
In addition, national youth-serving agencies through- 
out the country are asked to send representatives. 
Parents and youth themselves are invited to partici- 
pate. In all, 7,000 people are expected to attend the 
1960 Conference. 

\ll States have study and planning committees, most 
of which have been preparing for the Conference for 
at least a year. Reports containing local and State 
thinking on problems and programs for children and 





youth have been forwarded to the National Committee 
which was appointed by President Eisenhower to plan 
the Conference. ‘The recommendations of these State 
committees have been incorporated in the topics to be 
discussed in the March 1960 national meeting. Na- 
tional authorities on the various aspects of the health 
and welfare of children and youth have also been asked 
to present working papers, which will be made avail- 
able to all attending the Conference. 

Federal agencies, including the Department of 
Labor, have contributed a chart book of facts called 
“Children in a Changing World.” Charts 50 and 51 
in this book relate to Employment Service activities 
for youth. 

At least 20 Employment Service officials attended 
the 1950 Conference and took an active part in the 
deliberations. They made a major contribution in 
forming the recommendations which appeared in the 
April 1951 EMpLoyMEnNT Security Review. For the 
1960 Conference, it is anticipated that about one- 
half of the State Employment Service agencies will 
be represented. Their contributions to the recom- 
mendations of the Conference will play an important 
part in improvement of vocational guidance for youth 
in the decade ahead. 


New Manpower Study On 
Labor Force in the Sixties 


“STARTLING changes will take place in the American 
labor force during the next 10 years,” Secretary of | 
Labor James P. Mitchell said recently in releasing a 
new major Labor Department study, “Manpower: 
Challenge of the 1960's.” 

This 24-page pamphlet is a comprehensive study of 
manpower facts and figures for the 1960 decade. The 
changes taking place in the work force and in the 
economy are graphically portrayed. These projections 
have striking implications for everyone responsible for 
the planning and administration of public employment 
service activities, as well as for leaders in business, 
labor, education, and community planning. 

“These changes,” the Secretary said, “will require 
a major overhaul in the employment policies of many 
businesses. Employers who do not abandon policies 
against hiring workers because of their age, sex, race, 
religion, or nationality, or because they may be handi- 
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capped in some way, may have real trouble finding 
enough workers in the decade ahead. 

“During this: 10 years, 29 million new workers will be 
needed to mect the expected increase in the labor force 
and to replace workers who die, retire, or will otherwise 
be unavailable for work. To use this manpower effec- 
tively will tax our ingenuity and place many complex 
problems before our Nation. 

“The 1960’s will see the biggest growth in job op- 
portunities in such occupations as the professional, 
managerial, clerical, sales, and skilled workers. We 
expect no change at all among unskilled laborers and 
continuing decline among farmers and farmworkers. 

“This trend emphasizes the great importance of 
education and training during the current decade. 
Only the best kind of education in schools, apprentice- 
ship training, and training on the job will enable us to 
match the growing number of workers with the job 
demands of the future. While both high school and 
college enrollments are expected to increase sub- 
stantially to meet these needs, it is shocking to discover 
that about 7% million young persons are expected to 
drop out of school before receiving their high school 
diplomas during the 1960's. 

“The prospect that 30 percent of all new workers 
entering the labor force during the 1960's will lack a 
high school education is a sobering one. It points to 
the need for better guidance and counseling earlier in 
the school years and the development of courses of 
training designed to meet the needs of these young 
people.” 

In addition to the young people, the Secretary 
pointed to four other groups which would need special 
attention during the coming decade. These included, 
he said, older workers, who are steadily increasing in 
number; part-time workers, including working 
mothers, who make up a sizable portion of the labor 
force today: minority groups whose talents, skills, and 
abilities are for the most part undeveloped and unused: 
and young members of the dwindling farm population 
who need special education and guidance to help them 
adjust to nonfarm jobs and compete for work in urban 
areas. 

“In brief,” the Secretary concluded, “we in the 
United States have a critical and a difficult task before 
us in making the best use of our manpower in the next 
10 years. 

“In the years immediately before us, we must— 

“Tmprove individual competence, present and pros- 
pective, across the board: 

“Use all our manpower resources without regard to 
race, sex, age, or physical handicap; 

“Strive to place every worker in a job that best fits 
his talents and then press for full use of these talents 
on the jobs; 

“Help every worker to develop a sense of purpose 
and pride in his job; 

“Prepare now for new and changing manpower 
needs within the total work force: 


(Continued on page 37) 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, December (59, 
United States 


Percentage 
change from- 
Number or 


Activity ! amount ws 
Previ- | Year 
ous 70 
month 
Employ ment Service 
New applications. . 706, 700 14 4 
Referrals: 
Agricultural 349, 300 51 5 
Nonagricultural . . 720, 400 16 16 
Placements: 
Agricultural 334, 800 52 
Nonagricultural . 432, 100 7 6 
Men... 234, 900 9 15 
Women 197, 100 4 18 
Handicapped. . 21, 400 7 14 
Counseling interviews... .. 143.700 | —3 6 
Individuals given tests... 128, 100 19 +17 
Employer visits . 108, 600 9 3 
State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, except transi- 
tional? .... 1, 644, 600 +10 14 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment... ..... +2005. 1,841,000 | +10 12 
Weeks compensated ns 7, 107, 500 +32 (3) 
Weekly average beneficiaries 1, 545, 100 | +20 (3) 
Average weekly benefit pay- 
ment for total unemploy- 
ment... ae $31. 91 1 (3) 
Benefits paid. ....... $219, 465, 600 1. 3) 5 
Funds available as of Dec. 31, 
ko $6,892,173,200 2 1 
Veterans 4 
Initial claims. 1,900 | —27 86 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment... 3, 600 (5) —87 
Benefits paid... .. $416, 600 | +16 -8 
New applications...... 130,900 | —12 19 
Referrals, nonagricultural 149, 800 17 —8 
Placements, nonagricultural 94, 500 2 
Placements, handicapped... . 9, 000 1 3 
Counseling interviews..... . 16, 600 1 19 
Une mployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees 6 
Initial claims. 14, 000 +-2 (5) 
Weekly average insured un- P 
employment.... 32, 700 + 6 d 
Benefits paid... . $4, 712, 700 24 2 
Unemployment Compensation for 
E-x-Servicemen 7 
Initial claims a 30. 900 |. 9 5 
Weekly average insured un- H 
employment. 53,100 | +10 15 
Benefits paid. .. $6, 966, 200 +- 32 3/ 








1 Employment Service data include Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
Data on the unemployment compensation programs for veterans, Federal civilian 
employees, and er-servicemen include Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

2 Includes interstate claims taken by Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 

3 Comparable data not available. 

4 The first 3 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Re adjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data for first 2 items exclude UCV claims filed jc tly 
with other programs. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 

6 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State wage 
credits. 

? Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE andor 
State programs. 
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already labeled in terms 


. brand new decade, 


such as “the soaring sixties” o r “the golden sixties,” 
brings great expectations for the Nation’s population, 


economic, and technological growth. Our manpower 
is great enough, with an improved technology, to in- 
crease the production of goods and services by about 
)0 percent from $500 billion in 1960 to $750 billion in 
1970. The expected population of 204-214 million 
persons will provide a labor force of about 87 million 
a 10-year increase of 18 percent. These de- 
velopments will undoubtedly constitute a formidable 
challenge to the public employment service system. 
his will not be the first time the system has had to 
meet and withstand the challenge of a sharply ex- 
panding economy.’ 

However, somewhat differently from past expan- 
sions, the new boom in population and, concomitantly, 
labor force, will have greatest impact upon employ- 
ment security operations in the areas of special appli- 
cant services, more specifically, in the services offered 
to youthful jobseekers and to youth making plans to 
enter the labor force. 

\ccording to U.S. Department of Labor projec- 
tions, the labor force will increase 13.5 million workers 
between 1960 and 1970. This will be by far the largest 
addition to the labor force of any decade in our his- 
tory 50 percent greater than the 9 million addition 
in 1950's. Since about 16 million workers will 
leav the labor force due to retirement, death, and 
oth» causes, there will be an actual gross addition of 
29 lion workers during the period. 

ificant shifts are expected in the age distribution 
of working population during this time. Most 


workers 





e Employment Service in an Expanding Economy, 
October 1958 issue of the EMPLOYMENT 
Sf ITY REVIEW. 
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Young Workers— 
A Challenge for the 1960's 


By WILLIAM E. BLAKE, Jr. 
Division of Labor Market and Manpower Studies 
Bureau of Employment Security 


noticeable will be the sharp rise in the number of young 
workers age 14 to 24. Over the decade, 26 million 
of the gross addition of 29 million workers will be new 
young entrants coming to jobs from the Nation’s class- 
rooms. ‘This is a consequence of the “population 
explosion,” or rise in births, that occurred during 
World War II and afterward. This-age group num- 
bered about 13.3 million workers in 1950 and has in- 
creased by only one-half million to 1960. By 1970, 
the number of youth under 25 will have increased by 
6.4 million, accounting for nearly half the total labor 
force rise. They will then compose almost one-fourth 
of the total labor force compared with less than one- 
fifth in 1960. 

Contrasted with the rise in the proportions of young 
workers in the labor force will be a corresponding de- 
cline of the proportion of the labor force in the so- 
called “prime worker” group, those between 25 and 44 
years of age. This group is expected to show only a 
small numerical gain (most of which will occur during 
the latter half of the decade), reflecting the decline in 


‘birth rates during the depression of the thirties. 


The relative stability of this age group between 
1960 and 1970, especially among male workers, implies 
likelihood of a skilled worker scarcity at a time when 
demand for such workers will be expanding. This 
means that more and better opportunities for employ- 
ment in skilled and technical jobs should be available 
for younger workers if they can qualify. “The 45-years- 
and-over age group will be one-fifth larger in 1970. 
The proportion they will form of the labor force (38 
percent) will, however, be practically unchanged from 
10 years earlier. 

For youth, especially the 14-19 year olds, labor force 
participation has traditionally been secondary to school 
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The labor force will grow dramatically--increasing 


| 

| by 13.5 million 

| 

half of the growth 


5.5 million in the 10 year period 


million) in the decade 


fourth of the labor force increase 





| Young workers (under 25) will account for nearly 


Older workers (45 and over) will increase by 


Male workers, 25-44, the primary working group 
will show only a small increase (less than a 


There will be many more women in the work force 


Part-time workers will account for more than a 


Manpower changes in the 1960’s ; | 
1960 1970 
millions | 
73.6 87.1 
13.8 20.2 
27.9 33.4 
22.3 23.2 
23.6 29.6 
| 12.1 159 








Source: U.S. Department of Labor 
attendance. The long-established tendency toward 
more schooling may be expected to continue during 
the 1960s. In the 1960’s, 7 out of 10 new labor force 
entrants will at least complete high school, compared 
with 6 out of 10 for those entering the labor force in 
the 1950’s. Rising proportions of students going on 
from high school to college as a result of such in- 
fluences as increased family income, higher standards 
of living, Federal aid-to-education programs, and the 
cold-war-induced interest in the professions and sci- 
ences should materially affect the rate and type of 
labor force participation by young persons. 

On the other hand, despite the trend toward more 
education, indications are that more than 7.5 million 
of the new entrants during the 1960's will not complete 
high school and one-third of these will stop at the 8th 
grade. This large number of youngsters without a 
high school education will be entering the labor force 
at a time when increasing numbers of occupations will 
require at least a high school diploma. 

In fact, specialized training beyond high school is 
becoming a common requirement for many jobs. It 
seems likely that in more and more occupations in 
which high school graduation was once sufficient edu- 
cation for entrance, a college degree will become a 
minimum requirement. In many professions, grad- 
uate education will become more and more necessary ; 
where once the master’s degree sufficed, the doctorate 
is rapidly becoming standard. Those young workers 
with minimal schooling will find their lack of educa- 
tion an ever-growing handicap in the competition for 
jobs. 

By 1970 we may expect about 16 million part-time 


oy 


workers in the labor force, an increase of 3.8 million 
from 1960. Nearly three-fifths of this increase will be 
contributed by young workers under 25. This more- 
than-proportionate upsurge of part-time younger 
workers may be construed as one outgrowth of the 
lengthened school attendance mentioned earlier. 


Outlook for Younger Workers 


It is hazardous to generalize about employment op- 
portunities for younger workers during the next decade 
on the basis of anticipated industrial developments and 
changes in industrial and occupational patterns. Un- 
doubtedly, the situation will vary among local labor 
markets. However, it is safe to say that young work- 
ers, as well as other workers, will be confronted with 
increasingly rigorous hiring specifications as to educa- 
tional] attainment, skill level, and proficiency. 

The larger-than-average growth forecast for service 
and trade industries, where more than half the workers 
in the 14- to 24-age group were employed in 1958, 
means that there will be good employment opportuni- 
ties for entrants seeking work in these industries. Simi- 
larly, expected growth in finance, insurance, and real 
estate and in construction should provide excellent op- 
portunities, especially for those younger workers with 
appropriate training. Although the manufacturing 
segment will experience a somewhat slower growth, 
replacement needs in this huge industry group will 
create thousands of vacancies each month. 

Along with changes in the economy’s industrial 
makeup, there will also be broad occupational shifts 
that will affect employment prospects for young work- 
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ers The proportion of workers under 25 years of age 
in t..c professional, managerial, and skilled occupations 
has customarily been small (about one-sixth). These 
occ| pations are expected to have greatest growth po- 
tent il during the 1960’s. A declining rate of growth 
for operatives and the other semiskilled occupations 
that have in the past offered substantial employment 
opportunities to youth suggests a shrinkage of such 
opportunities. In 1957, about one-fifth of all work- 
ers under 25 years of age were employed as farm or 
industrial unskilled laborers. Opportunities for this 
kind of work will contract markedly in the next decade, 
a fact that points up the pressing necessity for em- 
phasis on vocational guidance and training to equip 
youth with marketable skills. 

There are brighter prospects for increased employ- 
ment of young workers in clerical and sales occupa- 
tions. For many years the largest source of placements 
for the 14- to 24-age group, these occupations are 
expected to maintain a relatively high rate of growth 
closely matching the projected increase in young work- 
ers. ‘The same can be said for the service occupations, 
many of which require little experience or training for 
entry workers. 

Because of their lack of work experience and their 
needs for individual guidance as they find their place 
on the occupational ladder, the increase in the number 
of younger entrants into the labor force represents an 
especially significant challenge to the employment 
security system. 

This challenge is further magnified by the effects 
of rapidly advancing technology on occupational pat- 
terns. ‘The task of making necessary increases in ef- 
lective placements of workers in this particular age 
group is thus complicated by the shift in demand 
toward occupations with higher skill requirements. 
Employer emphasis on better trained and educated 
workers can be expected to force a reevaluation and 
reorientation of youth placement practices by signifi- 
cantly reducing demand for workers in some of the 
occupational categories that have hitherto accounted 
lor a goodly proportion of youth placements. 


Meeting the Challenge 


Young jobseekers and the employers who hire them 
will be served best by a balanced intensification of 
effort within the employment security system. The 
overall goal should be the successful participation in 
the labor market of all youth who are ready for work. 
lo achieve this goal, main emphasis should be placed 
upon stepping up or expanding youth placement serv- 
wes. ‘The quality of these services must at the same 
time he maintained and improved by similar adjust- 
ments in placement-related activities such as counsel- 
ing and testing, provision of labor market information, 
and in relations with employers and other community 
grou 

Counseling at the local office or community level 
offers the best means of helping youth relate their 
poten ialities to the Nation’s manpower needs. This 
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is an area of activity in which the Employment Service, 
in the coming years, can increasingly perform a genuine 
service by helping to equate the quality of young 
worker supply to the changing composition of worker 
demand. Improvement and expansion of counseling 
services must be undertaken, not only with regard to 
local office job applicants but also by the Employment 
Service in the cooperative programs in local sec- 
ondary schools, for youth entering the labor market. 

The growing problem of school dropouts, a major 
source of ability waste, can best be dealt with through 
increased emphasis on school guidance activities, as 
well as better employment counseling and placement 
services for those who are in or wish to enter the 
labor market. 

In recent years, significant gains have been made 
in services for graduates and dropouts, but substantial 
opportunity exists for both qualitative and quantitative 
improvement. Efforts should be intensified to provide 
service to all youth in or about to enter the labor 
market, including rural and city, minority group 
members, physically handicapped, and any other youth 
needing employment service. 


Quality Should Accompany Expansion 


Expansion of the Employment Service counseling 
function should be paralleled by improvements in the 
quality of counseling staff. Recruitment of well quali- 
fied personnel and specialized outservice training to 
maintain and improve competence of staff members 
should be stressed. 

There will be pressing need for provision for more 
and better labor market information in local areas. 
Attention should be given to increasing the interchange 
of labor market information among areas in order to 
encourage desirable worker mobility. A stepped-up 
program for furnishing this information to individual 
workers, employers, and organizations concerned with 
training and employment will insure more successful 
counseling and placement efforts. Procedures in- 
volving the analysis and dissemination of labor market 
facts obtained in normal local office operations should 
be reviewed and expanded. 

Data from routine operations should be buttressed 
by an intensified program of special occupational re- 
search studies. All important labor market areas 
should be surveyed periodically to obtain occupational 
information on trends in employment and job oppor- 
tunities. ‘This information is needed to show training 
requirements, particularly those of youth. Provision 
should be made for continuing publication and distri- 
bution of occupational guides providing detailed in- 
formation on duties, outlook, wages, and other aspects 
of individual occupations or groups of occupations. 

Special attention should be directed to widening 
the role of the Employment Service in the community. 
Improved cooperation with local private and govern- 
mental organizations that are concerned with the em- 
ployment process will serve to strengthen our programs 
as well as theirs. The body of knowledge about occu- 
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pations and tools and techniques for practical voca- 
tional guidance that the Employment Service has 
developed over the years can help schools and other 
youth-serving agencies in doing their job well. In 
return, public employment offices can help resolve 
some of the problems of young job applicants by re- 
ferring them to other community agencies whose serv- 
ices are outside the scope of Employment Service 
facilities. 

Implicit in the developments predicted for the im- 
mediate future is a challenge to improve cooperative 
relationships with employers. Effective working re- 
lationships with management offer a channel for the 
interchange of information of substantive value to local 
office operations. Such relationships offer a means of 
apprising employers of the fact that their skilled man- 
power shortages must be made up, in part at least, by 
increased hiring and accelerated on-the-job training 
of young workers. Local office recruitment, selection, 
and referral of all applicants must be preceded by 
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knowledge of employers’ needs and job specifications, 
For effective promotion of employment opportun ties 
for youth, employers must be urged increasing!, to 
think in terms of entry occupations. 

This article is not intended to imply a neglect of 
the services which should be rendered to special appli- 
cant groups other than youth. Indeed, a sizable pro- 
portion of the labor supply expansion in this decade 
must come from the ranks of the so-called ‘“‘older work- 
However, the major challenge to the public 
employment service in its uniquely strategic position in 
the labor market bears upon the efficient utilization of 
young workers—the Nation’s principal future man- 
power resource—to meet the skill needs of our econ- 
omy. We have the tools and competence to mect this 
challenge. What will be needed most is an expansion 
of effort and increased efficiency of operation in order 
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ers. 


to make the best possible contribution to our national 
economic well-being. 


A Decade of Progress in 
Employment Service Counseling for Youth 


By EVELYN MURRAY 
Chief, Youth Services Branch 
Bureau of Employment Security 


ONSIDERABLE progress has been made during 

the decade of the fifties in the counseling and 
testing programs of the State employment security 
system. ‘This progress can be measured not only in 
the quality of the administered programs but in the 
statistics of Employment Service activities. 

In point of time, a benchmark against which 
progress can be gauged is the Mid-Century White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. The 
EMPLOYMENT Security Review for April 1951 con- 
tained the recommendations of the Work Group on 
Vocational Guidance and Placement of the White 
House Conference as well as the final recommenda- 
tions voted by the entire Conference. 

Below are listed selected recommendations of the 
1950 Conference Work Group on Vocational Guidance 
and Placement. Immediately following each recom- 
mendation are the accomplishments since 1950 of 
the Bureau of Employment Security and its affiliated 
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State agencies in the field of youth counseling and 
placement. 

Recommendation.—That a more comprehensive 
vocational guidance and placement service be provided 
for both in-school and out-of-school youth, so that all 
youth, city and rural, physically handicapped, mi- 
nority group members, exceptional, and other groups 
in all communities may have such services available. 

Employment Service Action.—In 1950, the “Year- 
Round Program” of employment counseling and 
placement for high school seniors entering the labor 
market had just gotten into full operation. Only 
about a quarter of the State employment security 
agencies were giving counseling and placement serv- 
ice to substantial numbers of seniors; probably not 
more than 10 percent of the seniors of the country 
were being reached by local employment offices. 
Services tended to be clustered around the gradua- 
tion period rather than spread over the year. 
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Th “Year-Round Program” allows for counseling 
and ‘sting of those seniors who will enter the labor 
nark t after graduation during the first semester and 
recouuseling in the second semester. Program empha- 
js is on job promotion for individuals and placement 
n suitable jobs before graduation. In the school 
ear |958-59, local office Employment Service coun- 
vlors worked in 9,300 high schools and interviewed 
bout 400,000, or more than half, of the high school 
eniors entering the labor market. Nearly 300,000 of 
the seniors graduating in June 1959 were given the 
GeneRAL AptirubE Test Barrery and 303,000 were 
ounseled. 


services Now Reach Outlying Areas 


In 1950, most local offices worked only with the 
schools within their immediate local office area. Now 
most local offices try to serve youth entering the labor 
market from outlying small towns and rural areas. 
Some local offices are conducting a counseling and 
esting program for rural youth living 80 to 100 miles 
‘rom the local office and are trying to place these 
youth in nearby urban communities which are the 
natural hiring centers for the area. 

In 1959, about two-thirds of the States had formal- 
ed programs of services to high school dropouts. 

In addition, most State agencies have a number of 
cities which are conducting summer job campaigns for 
In these programs, Employment Service as- 
sistance is given to students in the form of work experi- 
ence while they are still in school. Only a handful of 
such programs existed in 1950, whereas now the Em- 
ployment Service and cooperating community organi- 
zations are conducting hundreds of such programs. 

In 1951, the Employment Service issued a pam- 
phlet, How To Get and Hold the Right Job, addressed 
to young people to help them in choosing, obtaining 
ind holding a suitable job. At least 580,000 copies 
have been distributed since publication, 105,000 of 
which were purchased from the Government Printing 
Office. The leaflet stresses self-analysis. 

In 1954, the Employment Service published two 
handbooks which have become “bibles” for our coun- 
‘ling and youth work. The handbooks include pro- 
cedures for gathering information about the indi- 
vidual. 
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|. Counseling and Employment Service for Special 
Workers Groups, of which 11,058 copies have been 
distributed. 

2. Counseling and Employment Service for Youth, 
with 9,643 copies distributed. 

Recommendation.—T hat vocational guidance serv- 
ices be provided by carefully selected mature, sympa- 
theti:, and specially trained individuals. 

Enployment Service Action.—Employment Serv- 
ice counselors are selected by the merit system in each 
Stat’. In many cases, the standards for hiring counse- 
lors re rather high. The standards generally in effect 
requ re specified education, experience, knowledge, 
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and personal traits. Inservice training constitutes 
an important aspect of employment security work. 

In 1958 and 1959, almost 1,000 Employment Serv- 
ice counselors attended out-of-service institutes or reg- 
ular guidance courses conducted in universities in co- 
operation with the employment security agencies. 
Most State employment agencies are taking concrete 
steps to raise the educational and training standards 
of their counselors. 

Recommendation.— That psychological tests can be 
a useful tool and resource in the study of the individual 
when competently administered and carefully inter- 
preted; however, they should not be used as a substi- 
tute for good counseling but considered as a part of 
the total counseling process. Additional research 
should be done on aptitude and personality tests to 
help establish the relationships between tests and job 
(or job families 

Employment Service Action.—The GENERAL APTI- 
TUDE Test BaTTEery, which was installed in all States 
in 1948, had been given to 75,200 persons in fiscal year 
1949. In fiscal year 1959, the GATB was given to 
511,100 persons of which 288,500 were graduating 
seniors entering the labor market. Each year has 
brought better use of test results with other informa- 
tion about the individual by local office counselors in 
the counseling interview. 

The Bureau of Employment Security maintains a 
continuous program of test development with a staff 
constantly processing occupational test information. 
Since 1950, the United States Employment Service 
and affiliated State employment security agencies have 
developed more than 360 aptitude test batteries for a 
wide variety of specific occupations. 

Recommendation.—That continuing surveys be 
made to provide information about entry jobs, em- 
ployment opportunities, and trends affecting youth, 
in local communities as well as on the national level. 

Employment Service Action.—The Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security and cooperating State agencies 
have a continuing program of job opportunities re- 
search. An effective technique is the preparation of 
an area skill survey which involves the collection and 
analysis of occupational data from employers on their 
current and future employment. Another guidance 
assistance is the preparation of State and local occu- 
pational guides which present a picture of the job 
content and economic factors associated with specific 
occupations or groups of occupations. In 1959, a 
total of 45 States were participating in the “Job 
Opportunities Information Program’; 34 States had 
completed or were working on skill surveys. A total 
of 87 area skill surveys had been completed or were 
in process. Thirty-one States had completed or were 
working on Occupational Guides. Some of the 
States are publishing continuing series of Occupa- 
tional Guides to be used primarily in vocational 
guidance. 

Recommendation.—That reliable information 
about occupations, suited for reading by young people 
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of different levels of reading capacity, should be made 
available and more accessible. 

Employment Service Action.—The Bureau has 
published six editions of the Jos GuipE FoR YOUNG 
Workers in chart form for easy reading by young 
people. This is a listing of the jobs most commonly 
held by high school graduates. It provides informa- 
tion about these jobs on employment prospects, qualifi- 


What Is a 
Counselor? 


By DR. MARGARET SEITZ 
Employment Counseling Supervisor 


Delaware State Employment Service 


RITE though the expression has become, a coun- 
selor must at times be all things to all men. 
Whether it be the high school senior who has to make 
a vocational choice in the bewildering world of work, 
the older worker who has been displaced and is now 
experiencing difficulty in finding a new job, the handi- 
capped person faced with the problem of reappraising 
his abilities, or the individual with underlying social 
and emotional problems that make job adjustment all 
but impossible, the counselor is there to provide in- 
formation, interpret, or listen as the problem indicates. 
Underlying all, however, must be the counselor’s basic 
knowledge of the total labor market. 

The counselor is called upon often to explain job 
requirements and vocational prerequisites to the high 
school senior about to enter the labor market! For 
example, to become a printer, the counselor explains, 
one must usually serve a formal apprenticeship. How- 
ever, some have learned this trade on the job, begin- 
ning as printers’ helpers. True, engineering and 
physics are glamorous fields, but interest and aptitude 
in mathematics are essential to success in either area. 
These and like considerations are important to the 
young person thinking about vocations. 
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cations for jobs, usual duties, opportunities for .d- 
vancement, how and where job is obtained, nd 
characteristics of the job. The 1958-59 edition |i.:ed 
110 entry jobs for youth. 

The Job Guide has been extremely popular over the 
years. About 314,000 copies have been distributed 
since the inception of the series in 1950 and 92.00 
of these represented paid copies. 








Wilmington local office counseling team prepares for a trip to a 
school in the lower part of the State. Left to right: Margaret 
Seitz, Doris Dukes, and Catherine Buckley. 


In addition to employer acceptability and job choice, 
the older worker may have the added problem of per- 
sonal adjustment. Many times the only friendly ear is 
that of the counselor. Just being able to “talk it out” 
seems to help a little. Families are often too busy 
and anxious about their own problems to appreciate 
the tensions and difficulties of an older member. 

Just what then must a counselor be—a father con- 
fessor listening to the troubles of a distraught person, 
a technician interpreting the results of psychological 
tests, or a general practitioner recognizing his limita- 
tions and referring his client to the appropriate spe- 
cialist? He must be all of these and finally a specialist 
in his own right in the areas of vocational counseling 
and occupational information. The ultimate goal of 
employment. counseling is successful job placement. 
Thus, knowledge of job opportunities and information 
as to labor market conditions is essential to the 
counselor. 

To deal with these different individuals and their 
various and sundry problems, what must the counselor 
bring with him to meet the demands of the job? 
While a college degree might not be required, it is 
essential that a counselor be well grounded in the 
fields of psychology, occupational information, educa- 
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tion, and community patterns. Some of these areas 
mig! be covered by inservice training as in the use of 
the | ‘ICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLEs or selective 
plac ment of the handicapped. In other cases, the 
most effective training is obtained at the college level. 

Many State universities offer extension and summer 
courses Which are approved for counselor preparation. 
In addition to the content of the course, the Employ- 
ment Service counselor has the advantage of meeting 
on a common ground personnel from school and in- 
dustry, and of sharing their experiences and develop- 
ing insights into their problems. 

For the Employment Service counselor, experience 
asa local office interviewer is basic. No other experi- 
ence will bring one so quickly out of the academic 
clouds and plant one’s feet firmly on the ground of 
occupational reality. Here the problem is not on page 
}| but seated at your desk. He is the one for whom 
you made the appointment with Employer X, but he 
later decided not to keep the appointment, so he 
stopped by “to see what else is open.” The telephone 
rings and who is on the line? Yes, Employer X! 
While formal training is a necessity, this illustration 
clearly shows why experience in human relations is also 
important, 

A counselor should be sympathetic but not emo- 
tional, objective but not cold. As in all interpersonal 
relationships, a sense of humor is essential, but one 
must not “laugh at” the other person. 

Something new has been added to counselor re- 
quirements in Delaware. Since the State is small, the 
school program for the entire State is handled by the 
Wilmington Employment Service personnel. So, on 
many an afternoon the counseling team can be found 
putting peg boards and washers into the trunk of a car 
io be ready to leave at 6 o’clock next morning for a 
chool in one of the lower counties. Because many of 


Margaret Seitz, counselor, holds a stop 
watch as high school students take the 
GATB pegboard test. 
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these schools are in rural communities, the counselor 
must be conversant with the problems of the farm boy 
as well as of his city brother. 

At times employment cannot be found within com- 
muting distance, so the counselor is called upon to aid 
the farm youth in relocating in an urban center. It is 
self-evident that this requires more than job place- 
ment. If the counselor assists the youth in obtaining 
employment outside of his community, he cannot 
avoid the responsibility of making the young person 
aware of the adjustments he will likely have to make 
to urban life. 

What about testing? One person comes in and 
wants “to take one of them altitude tests so as I can 
get a job.” Another says he has finished college but 
still does not know what he wants to do; he asks for an 
aptitude test to “tell him” in what fields his “interests” 
lie. A high school senior taking the general course 
has not made even a tentative vocational choice. A 
worker recently recovered from an accident will have 
to be retrained in an area where his physical handi- 
cap will be least significant occupationally. 

To whom shall the GENERAL AptiruDE TEsT Bart- 
TERY be given? Usually, considerable pretest explora- 
tion must be done by the counselor. We cannot dis- 
pense testing to one and all with the idea that “it 
can’t do any harm and might do some good.” Mis- 
used tests can do harm. If a test is given before the 
counselee is ready, the results may cause him to build 
up a barrier of defensiveness which renders them use- 
less and inhibits the counseling process. Then again, 
the whole field of testing may be discredited because 
the counselee was not fully aware of what tests can 
and cannot do. He may expect results beyond the 


scope of the tests and when his expectations are not 
fulfilled say “tests are no good.” 

The following brief consideration of the high school 
counseling program shows one area in which tests are 








effectively used. In the beginning of the senior year, 
the Delaware State Employment Service counselor 
contacts “City” high school and goes over the program 
with school personnel. The school guidance teacher 
selects for counseling those who plan to enter the labor 
market and do not have a definite occupational goal. 
Generally, these include all those in the academic 
course who do not have college certifying grades: the 
commercial, distributive education, and diversified oc- 
cupation students who are not occupationally set; 
and all students in the general course. 

After each student has filled out a self-application 
form, the entire group is given the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test Batrery. Subsequently, each student is sched- 
uled for an individual counseling interview. At this 
time the counselor reviews with the student his school 
record, expressed interests and aspirations, possible vo- 
cational objectives, and test results. When the student 
arrives at tentative vocational goals and further train- 
ing is indicated, the counselor, in light of these factors. 
refers him to the appropriate agency for further train- 
ing. When the immediate goal is a job, the counselor, 
with the aid of the placement interviewers, seeks to 
place the graduate on a job in line with his total voca- 
tional profile. 

Let us consider one particular case. Suzie was a 
Chinese-American girl attending “City” high school. 
She was born in the United States but reared in 
China and had returned to the States in her sopho- 
more year. She had great difficulty with the English 
language and at times communication with the coun- 
selor would break down. (As an example, she was 
told by the dean of girls of “City” high school to con- 
tact the DSES about a job referral. Although she 
lived but one block from the local office she sent a 
letter of inquiry via “Air Mail.’’) 

As the counseling progressed, it was learned that she 


had taken sewing in her home economics cours: . in 
high school and liked it very much. In fact she mn. ide 
many of her own clothes. Her teacher felt she lad 
potential but would have an employer acceptat lity 
problem because of her language difficulty. Suzie was 
scheduled to take the GATB with the group. Results 
were much as one would expect, very low general 
academic and verbal scores. However, in the non- 
verbal areas she did quite well, especially in finger 
dexterity. 

With this information, the teacher’s praise of her 
sewing, and Suzie’s own expressed interests in a job 
in the field of sewing, the counselor made up a résumé 
which the employer relations representative took to 
employers in the area who might need a seamtress. 
An opening was developed for her in a small but ex- 
clusive dress shop. They too had difficulty in com- 
municating with her but decided to give her a chance. 
Since this was not a production shop, they had the 
time to work with her. Eventually she made out 
quite well and stayed there about a year. Then she 
married a boy from New York City and went there 
to live. The local dress shop gave her a letter of rec- 
ommendation and introduction to one of the large 
designer houses in New York. Now Suzie is employed 
by that designer. 

Much more research is needed to implement the 
work of the counselor, particularly in the fields of 
interest and temperament. Some studies have shown 
that as many as 85 out of 100 quits and dismissals 
were due to reasons other than ability to do the job. 
The counselor should help the counselee achieve the 
ability to get along with others and the acquisition 
of desirable work habits. A test might measure the 
individual’s potential to learn to do the job, but 
interest and personal characteristics must be added to 
aptitude to make a successful worker. 


Labor Market Information and Vocational 
(Guidance of Youth 


By RUBY P. JEFFREY 


State Supervisor of Applicant Services 
Arizona State Employment Service 


HEN we are young, we may stumble into the 

right job through Lady Luck, but choosing a 
career wisely is based on accurate information about 
available occupations, their requirements, employ- 
ment, and advancement opportunities. Vocational 
guidance of youth has many facets, such as knowledge 
and acceptance of interests, aptitudes, and limitations, 
but its framework rests on a strong foundation of an 
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adequate supply and full utilization of labor market 
information. Every experienced counselor will agree 
with this, and yet local office personnel do not always 
employ to the maximum the wealth of materials avail- 
able to them. 
For its use in vocational guidance, labor market 
information might be simply defined as “facts about 
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pres-nt conditions and trends in the labor market.” 
Th: sounds uncomplicated, so, if labor market in- 
for: ation is not fully utilized in vocational guidance, 
wl 


Do We Appreciate the Value? 


In the short history of vocational guidance, labor 
market information has occupied a prominent posi- 
tion. At the beginning of the movement, it was 
thought that the dissemination of occupational in- 
formation was all that was necessary. More recently 
the emphasis has shifted. In counseling, we some- 
times place so much stress on appraisal of the indi- 
vidual through tests, the securing of information about 
interests, leisure-time activities, socio-economic fac- 
tors: on the recognition of counseling need; or on the 
recording and maintenance of counseling records that 
we overlook the great importance of labor market in- 
formation. Imparting information to a counselee is 
part of the counseling process, but hurrying this phase 


to get on with the formulation of a vocational plan © 


brushes over the basic information in vocational guid- 
ance. The end result is that our personnel do not have 
afull appreciation of its value. 

Another factor, and maybe the primary one, that is 
deterring full utilization of labor market information 
in counseling is the element of time. A flood of 
printed and stenciled materials flows unceasingly into 
local offices. The counselor who sets out to acquire 
proficiency in the use of labor market information is 
confronted with an embarrassment of riches. He 
must consider the hustle and bustle in local office op- 
erations and the allocated workload that must be 
liquidated with squeezed unit time factors. Even 
counselors with the best intentions soon get the feeling 
they would have to be superhuman to read all the 
publications available, and that time in the local office 
is too short to waste in this endeavor anyway. 

But the fact still remains that labor market informa- 
tion is essential in vocational guidance. The amount 
used depends on the labor market area, and the know]- 
edge, experience, and needs of the particular 
counselee. 

Counselors in the school program should carry a 
kit with them, containing the minimum occupational 
and labor market information needed in their counsel- 
ing with graduates, when they go to the schools to 
interview, 

lt might be well to consider the assignment of first- 
line responsibility to one individual in each local office. 
His duties would be to peruse all materials on labor 


| market information coming into the office, maintain a 


reicrence library for the office, give résumés to other 
stall members, and be the focal point for directing 
st) to the information needed at the particular time. 

is commonly known that the average adult has 
tiouble identifying more than 100 of the 35,000 differ- 
ccupations in our complex economy. Also, he 
ibly cannot describe accurately the duties of more 
a few dozen occupations, at most. In aiding 
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youth to make a proper vocational choice, then, the 
use of occupational information may play the leading 
role because the job knowledge of these applicants is 
dangerously limited. 

The number one requisite in labor market informa- 
tion needed in vocational guidance of youth is local 
community information on current job opportunities, 
pay scales, desired training and education for employ- 
ment. Local office records (orders, employer folders, 
and applications) are always an excellent source; an- 
other is local employers and community training estab- 
lishments. However, this information must be com- 
piled and summarized before it can be used to best 
advantage. 

One possible technique for the orderly compilation 
of such data is to adapt the Jos GuipE For YouNG 
Workers, the national bestseller prepared by the 
Bureau of Employment Security, to local use. This 
might take the form of supplementing the occupations 
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| Occupational Information 





Future Jobs for High School Girls 

(Released by the Women's Bureau, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Contains information on selected 
occupations requiring less than a college educa- 


tion.) 


Health Careers Guide Book 
(Published by National Health Council and Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society and contains occupa- 


tional information on jobs in the health field.) 


Job Guide for Young Workers 
(Released by Bureau of Employment Security; 
contains facts about some of the jobs frequently 
filled by young people leaving high school.) 


The following listing is pamphlets published 
by New York Life Insurance Company and 
gives information on the particular occupation 


Should You Be... 


An accountant? 

An Aeronautical Engineer ? 
An Architect? 

An Atomic Scientist? 

A Banker ? 

A Chemist? 
A Dentist? 
A Doctor? 
An Electronic Engineer? 
An Engineer? 

Home Economist ? 
Librarian? 
Mathematician ? 
Medical Technologist? 
Newspaperman? 
Nurse ? 
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A page from the Arizona publication ‘‘Listing of Labor Market 
Information Used in Counseling.” 
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EMPLOYMENT CHANGES IN ARIZONA 


1940, 1950, 1956, AND ANTICIPATED FOR 1961 


Electrical Engineers 


OCCUPATIONS 
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Aircraft Mechanics 























* 1940 and 1950 data from Census, 1956 





1956 Wy iJ, 4400 
1961 __ | 2,300 
Electrical Repairmen & Technicians 
1940 
1950 
1956 1,100 
1961 | 3,400 
iN ‘a 1,500 boo aa 3,000 3,500 


and 1961 data from Manpower Survey. 








shown in the Job Guide with information of local 
origin. Other occupations found locally but not listed 
in the Guide could be added as needed. 

In Arizona, a basic document providing informa- 
tion on future trends in occupations in the ‘““Manpower 
Requirements and Training Needs Studies” which was 
conducted in 1956 and covers a 5-year projection 
through 1961. These data were summarized in vari- 
ous ways and given to counselors to help them talk to 
students and youth entering the labor market. An 
example of the type of information included is the 
education and training which Arizona employers ex- 
pect of persons seeking employement in their firms. 

In other instances, the data were analyzed and an 
Occupational Index was made up for the Phoenix and 
Tucson areas. These data provide a valuable job 
development tool and enable the counselor to speak 
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knowingly on the relative importance of specific jobs 
in the community. 

A current project in Arizona consists of develop- 
ing a series of Occupational Guides covering many 
occupations in demand in the State. These guides 
provide information on specific job duties, worker 
traits, training or experience required, location ol job, 
earnings, opportunities for advancement, and em- 
ployment outlook for a few years ahead. Another 
study being readied for release is “The Manpower 
Challenge of the Sixties.” Certainly, the Basic Eco- 
nomic Data, the State Job Inventory, Labor Market 
Trends, and Arizona’s Current Employment Develop- 
ment, all produced within the State, are important 
guidance tools. 

To encourage more use of labor market informa- 
tion in vocational guidance in Arizona, a list of pre- 
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Reference Materials 
(listed alphabetically) 


Announcements of Merit System and Civil Service exami- 
nations 
Apprenticeable occupations (State Apprenticeship Council) 
Apprentice program, national (Bureau of Apprenticeship) 
Arca Manpower Guide Book (Bureau of Employment 
curity) 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles (Bureau of Employment 
curity) 
Directory of Vocational Training Facilities (Arizona) 
Future Jobs for High School Girls (Women’s Bureau) 
Handbook on Apprenticeship for Counselors (University of 
{rizond) 
Health Careers Guide Book (National Health Council and 
Equitable Life) 
How to Get and Hold the Right Job (United States Employ- 
ment Service) 
Job Guide for Young Workers (Bureau of Employment 
Security) 
Labor Laws Relating to Employment of Minors (State and 
national) 
Occupational Outlook Handbook (Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics) 
Occupational Outlook Quarterly (Department of Labor) 
Service Careers such as: 
Handbook for Counselors and Students—U.S. Army 
Occupational Handbook—U.S. Air Force 
Occupational Handbook for Men—U.S. Navy 
Occupational Handbook for Women—U.S. Navy 
Should You Be... An Accountant? (One of a series of pam- 
phlets by New York Life Insurance Company on some 
25 occupations) 
The Cost of a College Education (Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association) 
The Labor Market and Employment Security (Bureau of 
Employment Security) 
Young Workers Under 18, Today and Tomorrow (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics) 
Your Opportunities as a Technician (National Association 
of Manufacturers) 


s 


- 





viously released materials was made up and sent to 
local offices recently. The list contains five major 
breakdowns, namely, Counseling in General, Counsel- 
ing the Handicapped, Counseling Older Workers, 
Counseling Youth, and Counseling Veterans. In ad- 
dition to labor market information under each break- 
down, other reference materials such as policies, in- 
structions, techniques, and manual materials were 
listed. (See box above for additional materials. ) 

Other excellent materials from nongovernment 
sources are available. Many of the pamphlets are 
lree of charge or can be secured at a nominal cost. 
Some of these materials are: 

CAREER INDEX—published periodically — by 
Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., Moravia, N.Y. 

OCCUPATIONAL INDEX—published _periodi- 
cally by Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, N.J. 

COUNSELORS’ INFORMATION SERVICE— 
pub ished periodically by B’nai B’rith Vocational 
Service, Washington, D.C. 
_~GUIDANCE INDEX—published periodically by 
Sei nce Research Associates, Chicago, Il. 

\\hile tremendous amounts of labor market infor- 
maton have been published, little research has been 
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conducted to evaulate its effectiveness in vocational 
guidance or how it can best be used. One study was 
conducted in 1950 by Brayfield and Reed to analyze 
the difficulty level and interest value of 78 pieces of 
occupational literature selected from several publish- 
ers. Almost two-thirds of these materials ranked in 
the “very difficult” or “scientific” levels. About one- 
third of these fell into the “dull” and “mildly interest- 
ing” categories. Less than 5 percent were at the read- 
ability level of our popular magazines. Obviously this 
is the reverse of what it should be. 

Another study indicated that, in general, the white- 
collar and professional fields are over-emphasized in 
occupational literature, whereas the majority of our 
workers must find employment in skilled and semi- 
skilled jobs. 

In view of the lack of time in local offices and the 
results of the above mentioned studies, it would seem 
that labor market information should be packaged 
to meet the following general criteria: 

1. Readability—Keep sentences short and to the 
point, use nontechnical language that is easily under- 
standable, develop a smooth flow of ideas in logical 
sequence, and use statistics only to support significant 
facts. The type used for printing or stenciling should 
be large enough for quick perusal, and varied, if possi- 
ble, to hold interest. 

2. Interest and eye appeal—tIncorporate pictures, 
drawings, or color whenever possible in labor market 
information. This can be accomplished with attrac- 
tive covers when the material is bound or by the use 
of colored paper. For materials of one page such as 
Occupational Guides and Local Labor Market State- 
ments, use a printed letterhead on color. Drawings 
can be made effective through the use of die-cut 
stencils. The die-cut figures then can be cut out and 
cemented to another stencil wherever desired. 

Labor market information is still our best tool in 
vocational guidance. We should use it more but to 
do so requires better appreciation by staff, sufficient 
time for study, and careful packaging. 








Hire the Handicapped on Basis of Ability 


WE must have job opportunities for our rehabilitated 
handicapped workers, and we want them to open up the 
voluntary way—through the private initiative of the Amer- 
ican employer. We ask company presidents, personnel 
directors, plant managers, and foremen to give equal em- 
ployment opportunity to the physically handicapbed work- 
ers in their communities. Many get this opportunity but 
many more do not. 

We urge those employers who are not giving the handi- 
capped job opportunities to pause and question the basic 
assumptions on which they have been operating—to review 
their requirements in hiring, work assignments, and promo- 
tion—to change their concepts and adopt realistic hiring 
practices that permit handicapped workers to qualify for 
available jobs on the basis of their ability to do these jobs. 

—EARL BUNTING, former President of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and a Vice Chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. 
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1. A. Sanchez, placement 


interviewer, 
gives job information and a referral to 
a high school applicant. 


ervice to = 


By EUNICE H. MOBLEY 
Manager, Albuquerque Local Office 


New Mexico State Employment Service 


LBUQUERQUE, N. Mex. is growing with such 

rapidity that it continues to rate as a front-page 
item. We have hardly accepted one population figure 
before a larger one flashes before our eyes. The most 
reliable figure available until our 1960 census is com- 
pleted estimates the city’s population at 267,200. At 
this level, the projected 1970 school enrollment is the 
same as the city’s total population was in 1950- 
96.800. The 1959-60 public school enrollment began 
with 53,000 students. There were 6,000 first graders. 
The five senior high schools had an enrollment of 
8.500, with the senior classes totaling 2.400. In addi- 
tion, we know that 1,000 enrollees in the 1958-59 term 
dropped out for various reasons. As a community, we 
are prompted to act on behalf of these youths who 
are soon to enter our labor markets. 

One of the earliest community activities directed to- 
ward preparing young people for the working world 
was the formation in 1952 of the Youth Employment 
Service, a three-way cooperative undertaking by the 
Bernalillo County Community Council, the Albuquer- 
que Public Schools, and the New Mexico State Em- 
ployment Service. As the name implies, this was pri- 
marily a youth employment service program. 

The organization gained community acceptance 
and expanded its Board to include representatives of 
various employer groups. Also serving on the Board 
are two members of the Youth Council, an organi- 
zation sponsored by the city and public schools, which 
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plans and participates in action projects under the 
guidance of community leaders. ‘The ‘Toastmaster’s 
Club furnished speakers to spread the YES message 
to service and civic groups. (An article entitled “ ‘All 
America City’ Promotes Jobs for Youth” printed in 
the April, 1958 issue of the EMPLOYMENT SEcuRITY 
REVIEW gives detailed operations of this organization. ) 

At the instigation of the YES Board, one of the 
major banks devoted its May—June 1959 issue of 
ALBUQUERQUE PRocREss to “Albuquerque Young 
People—1959.” This issue reviewed community ac- 
tivities which relate to preemployment development of 
our young people, with the idea of trying “‘to set the 
record straight on the young people we know best—the 
ones in our hometown. We know our young 
adults to be doing many good things because we have 
seen them do the ones we talk about here.” This 
booklet describes five specific community activities, in- 
cluding the Youth Employment Service. The State 
Employment Service is actively involved or serves ina 
consulting capacity to each of these groups which are 
described immediately below. 

Three community centers are in constant and cap- 
ably-directed use. The oldest is the Barelas Com- 
munity Center, financed by private citizens and built 
on land donated by the city with labor donated by the 
Federal Government. In this center is an authentic 
Indian motif mural painted by Albuquerque Indian 
School students as a contribution to the center and 
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A high-school graduate placed through 
the Albuquerque local office receives 
on-the-job training from a supervisor. 


serving toward better racial understanding. The list 
of meetings at these centers for sketching, painting, 
car clubs, scouting, moon watching, dancing, etc., 
seems endless. 

lhe 4-H Clubs with more than 800 members and 
150 leaders are active in useful projects related to 
adulthood. 

the YMCA and YWCA staff are very much aware 
that our “young people here have healthy curiosity to 
a high degree’ and ‘‘want to be educated and are 
interested in the, future and their careers.” 

lhe Youth Council is composed of two boys and 
two girls from each high school, private and public, 
and one boy and one girl from each junior high 
school. ‘These young people, together with capable 
advisers from the city and school, plan discussion 
meetings such as ‘“Teenage Turmoil” and “Youth in 
Trouble.” At these meetings, parents and teenagers 
discuss problems with teachers, clergymen, psychia- 
trists, psychologists, employment specialists, and other 
qualified advisers. Surveys, such as the one on com- 
munity recreational needs, have been conducted by the 
Council; and adequate or improved facilities have re- 
sulted. In most activities of this group, there is a 
close relationship to preemployment conditioning. 

New Mexico, as well as Albuquerque, has many 
capable leaders vitally interested in youth. These men, 
women, and even youths are banding together their 
resources to furnish some candid and constructive 
means of developing and providing greater opportuni- 
ties ‘or a well-rounded life for our future adults. One 


concrete illustration was a 2-day conference in Decem- 
ber 1959, called by the Governor to consider youth 
fits This conference, held at the University of 
New Mexico, weighed the young citizen from all 
po of view, including his emotional, spiritual, ed- 


uca! onal, and physical fitness. 
\ole speakers from State and national levels found 
ent) \siastic responses from citizens representing most 
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communities in New Mexico. Many of these commu- 
nities have done some very forward planning and cor- 
rective work on their own initiative. This conference 
recommended to the Governor, who was present at 
much of the conference, a vigorous program to de- 
velop an effective youth fitness program throughout 
the State. The Governor pledged his active support on 
every recommendation offered. 

Another approach occurred in May 1958 when the 
Albuquerque city school superintendent appointed a 
Vocational Study Committee to appraise the voca- 
tional courses then offered by the school and to recom- 
mend changes to meet the needs of local industry. 
This committee is composed of outstanding industrial 
and civic leaders, schoo! personnel, and the manager 
of the local employment office. 

As the study progressed, it became apparent that 
adequate information on the composition of the in- 
dustries was not available and that the gathering and 
organizing of such data was beyond the probable scope 
of the Committee. The Committee presented this 
problem to the school superintendent and suggested 
that he request assistance from the Employment Serv- 
ice in the'form of such a survey. 

As a result of this action, and with the backing 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the State office of the 
Employment Service undertook an Area Skill Survey. 
The findings undoubtedly will justify the recommen- 
dation to the School Board of a number of changes 
in the vocational curriculum so that our young people 
will be better trained to enter our local industries. 

The State has a large Indian population. Arrange- 
ments between the Employment Service, governmen- 
tal Indian schools, and tribal councils help in the 
placing of Indians in jobs. Testing and counseling 
services have been extended into reservation areas, 
and students are receiving more realistic labor market 
data and job preparation. ‘This group needs such 
service more than the average youths. 
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For some years, we have tested, counseled, and 
referred youth to hospital courses for nurse aides, 
practical nurses, and registered nurses. 

Various churches recognize the vital role of satis- 
factory vocational planning for young people. ‘They 
have invited local office personnel to discuss pertinent 
employment aspects or to furnish appropriate employ- 
ment information to be used by their own leaders. 

The High School Senior Placement Program with 
its testing and counseling continues to expand. Schools 
are now making available to our counselors their own 
test results. Plans are underway to begin testing 
juniors during the spring, so that the school’s machines 
can be used for scoring during the summer months. 


An Experiment Succeeds .. . 





A January 14 workshop conducted with school aid 
Employment Service counseling and testing person el 
was another forward step in the relations between ‘ne 
two organizations. 

The problems of young people in Albuquerque re 
not unlike those facing the young people throughout 
the world. Adults are very aware that locating and 
holding a job is not an automatic followup to gradu- 
ation, but requires much preparation by many in- 
dividuals and organizations long before the diploma 
is in the hand of the young potential worker. ‘lhe 
Employment Service activities in Albuquerque are in- 
tegrated into the whole of the community activities, 
and its services expand as the community expands. 


New York's Joint High School Program 


By ALEX ALTHEIM 


Employment Manager 


New York State Employment Service 


BOUT 10 years ago, two men had a dream—a 
program for high school seniors who planned to 
go into permanent work immediately after graduation. 
The program was designed to help them decide upon 
the best field of work and to obtain promises of defi- 
nite jobs before they left school. Thus, the graduates 
would be helped to “bridge the gap” between school 
and work—a gap which has engulfed so many young- 
sters in job hopping and frustration. 

Some experiments had previously been made in the 
direction of service to inschool youth. From 1929 to 
the mid-thirties, counselors had been assigned to six 
or seven continuation schools in New York City to 
serve the dropouts attending those schools. During 
the forties, local offices made individual arrangements 
with the various schools to address senior classes and 
invite graduates to register with the local office. In 
1944 at the request of a specialized vocational high 
school, a counselor was assigned full-time to serve all 
students. However, there had never before been a 
centrally coordinated program with the Board of Edu- 
cation to provide service to seniors on school premises. 

Being practical, these two men (the New York City 
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Placement Director of the New York State Employ- 
ment Service and the Director of Placement of the 
New York City Board of Education) translated this 
dream into a planned experiment. One counselor was 
assigned to spend 1 day each week at several schools 
to register, counsel, and refer the seniors. In Septem- 
ber 1956, the project was expanded to 5 counselors 
assigned to 10 schools, then 10 counselors to 16 schools, 
and finally, in September 1957, to 15 counselors in 28 
public academic secondary schools. What started as 
a dream and experiment is now a successful, working 
program. 

The Joint High School Program renders service 
almost exclusively on the premises of the 28 schools. 
The counselors spend all their time on school days 
in their schools and report to their own or other local 
offices only during school holidays and for confer- 
ences and training. Thirteen of the fifteen counselors 
are assigned to two schools each, spending Monday 
and Tuesday in one, Wednesday and Thursday in the 
other, and Friday in the one which needs more at- 
tention at the time. The remaining two counselors 
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are . signed to one large school each. The manager, 
thre. supervisors, and two clerical staff members make 
up the central office. 

|) ring the school summer recess, all counselors and 
one supervisor are assigned to other local offices to 
sive continued service to still available graduates from 
the 28 schools and to assist these local offices in serv- 
ing craduates from the city’s 59 other high schools. 
[he remaining supervisory and clerical staff are en- 
raged during July in verifying the results of referrals 
made prior to graduation. Leave time for staff is 
sencrally confined to August and the Christmas and 
Easter school recesses. 

Prospective counselors for the Program are selected 
from volunteers among local office staff and are desig- 
nated as alternates to the Program while remaining 
on their old assignment. Four such alternates are 
charged to the Joint High School Program budget and 
are subject to call for temporary assistance in registra- 
tion or test administration, or for permanent assign- 
ment to the schools. Qualities sought are good judg- 
ment, tact, reliability, a desire to work with young 
people, and a good degree of ability in or potential 
for counseling. 

How Schools Are Selected 

Tentative schools for the Program are selected by 
the Board of Education Director of Placement in con- 
sultation with the Program manager. ‘These two men 
visit each such school and discuss the purpose of the 
Program, the method of operation, and requirements 
from the school. If the school wishes the service (and 
it almost invariably does), it is included in the organi- 
zation plan for the following school year. In Septem- 
ber, when school reopens, the assigned counselor and 
the supervisor are introduced to the school by the 
manager and specific operations are set up. 

[he counselor is the key person in this Program. 
Working completely alone at the school throughout 
the academic year, he must first screen all seniors. 

(his year the seniors in all 28 schools totaled 23,000, 
ranging from a low of 212 to a high of 1,600 per 
school). To accomplish this, he arranges for every 
senior to complete a senior survey card, which asks 
lor identifying information and post-graduation plans 
on one side and for the student’s school program on 
the other side. 

Analysis of these cards results in setting up the an- 
ticipated workload for the school year and establishing 
priorities within the group to be given service (part- 
time jobseekers, mid-year graduates, those in need ot 
counseling). ‘The counselor then proceeds to register, 
counsel, have tested, and insofar as possible refer for 
jobs all the seniors who plan to go to work perma- 
nent'y upon graduation and are interested in our help. 

Stidents are called in by the counselor for interview 
duri: » study periods whenever possible. Where this 
isno’ feasible, the lunch, health education, music, art, 
and other minor subject periods are used. Very 
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rarely is a student taken out of a major subject class. 
The counselor generally uses the school pass for call-in, 
sending the form either to the homeroom for an inter- 
view during a later period or directly to the subject 
class. In some cases, Joint High School Program call- 
in cards are sent to the students’ homes if difficulty has 
been encountered with the pass system. 


Emphasis on Counseling 


The major emphasis of the Program is on counseling 
rather than placement. We know that if a good job 
is done in helping the youngster evaluate his own po- 
tential and in helping him determine the best kind 
of work for him, proper placement will frequently 
evolve. To date, the counseled have constituted about 
33 percent of all graduates registered. 

The GENERAL AptiTtupE Test BaTTEry is admin- 
istered to almost 70 percent of those counseled. Ac- 
tual administration of the test is done by technicians 
from the other local offices. Scoring is done centrally 
by machine and the scores are sent to the Employment 
Service school counselor who does the interpretation. 

Continuous on-the-job training, periodic formal re- 
fresher training, and monthly counseling case confer- 
ences are used by the manager and supervisors to 
constantly improve and perfect the quality of the coun- 
seling. ‘The testing and counseling consultants have 
contributed greatly in this area. 

Jobs for the seniors and graduates are solicited 
primarily by the three supervisors and the manager 
by telephone, field visit, and mail. The telephone calls 
and field visits are mainly to some of the very large 
firms which do a significant amount of hiring of high 
school graduates. Mail promotion is directed to about 
3,900 firms employing 200 or more workers. Other 
local offices are encouraged to and do develop job 
orders which are listed with the high school counselors. 


Two Types of Jobs 


The jobs solicited are of two types: (1) jobs which 
start as part-time after school and become full-time 
upon graduation, and (2) jobs which do not start 
until after graduation but the employer is willing to 
interview applicants from 4 months to a few weeks 
before graduation and to make a definite commitment 
to the senior to hire him. 

All multiple job orders, prepared with complete 
specifications and information regarding the firm, are 
mimeographed and mailed to our counselors at all 
28 schools and to two other local offices. Jobs which 
are on a Strictly part-time and temporary basis are 
recorded at the central office and are disseminated in- 
dividually to those selected schools which have re- 
quested part-time job service and whose interviewing 
load permits such service. In any case, the counselor 
refers students directly from the school to the em- 
ployer and verifies the results with the youth. 
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At the end of the school year, the central office 
verifies remaining unverified referrals and _ referrals 
where commitments had been obtained to start after 
graduation. Of the 2,759 placements made by the 
Program from school referrals last year, 1,211 were 
processed as a result of July and August verification. 

Each of the three supervisors has responsibility for 
9 or 10 schools and has five counselors working under 
him. He visits each school once a month, is in fre- 
quent telephone communication with the counselor, 
and meets with his group every other week for regular 
and counseling case conferences. Each supervisor is 
responsible for adherence to the quality standards set 
for the Program. 

On each school visit, he does a qualitative analysis 
of five application cards, audits three interviews, ex- 
amines orders and cards to determine whether order 
specifications are being met and whether all referrable 
students are being exposed to the different jobs avail- 
able, discusses his findings with the counselor, and 
maintains good public relations with the school au- 
thorities. He helps the counselor solve work or school 
relations problems and guides him in the progress of 
the work at the school. He keeps the manager in- 
formed of the situation in each schoo] at all times. 


Program Planned Around School Activities 


The Joint High School Program requires a great 
deal of coordination with the schools and other local 
offices. In planning the work for the school year, all 
school holidays, examinations, and special school ac- 
The 


local 


tivities within each school must be considered. 
2.000 GATB’s are to be administered by nine 
offices at 23 different school locations and at two local 
About 2.500 students will be given proficiency 
one local office with the assistance of the 
At the time of graduation, students and 
their routed to the nine different 
local offices on the basis of vocational goal. 

When schools are closed, the counselors must be 
local offices where their assistance in 


offices. 
tests by 
alternates. 
records must be 


assigned to the 
serving high school graduates will be most needed. 
All this requires careful planning on the part of the 
superintendent, testing consultant, manager, super- 
visors, and counselors. 

Although this Program is only part of the service 
given in New York City to high school graduates (the 
other local offices provide service to graduates from 
the remaining 29 academic and 28 vocational public 
high schools, from local private and parochial schools, 
and all out-of-town schools), it is the major part of 
such service. The following table summarizes the 
service given to all local and out-of-town public and 
private 1959 high school graduates through October 
1959 by all offices in New York City and the share 
provided by the Joint High School Program on school 
premises before graduation through June 25, 1959 
only. While there is a smaller percentage of place- 
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Joint 


* ( in 
a high school Join 
lotal prograin 
program 
all offices | . as percent 
in general f 
oO t 
academic saad 
schools 
Graduates registered. 15, 649 7; 955 51 
Graduates counseled 4, 686 2, 563 55 
Graduates given GATB. 2. 2ag 1,676 76 
Graduates given pro- 
ficiency tests. 3, 654 1,873 51 
Graduates placed. 5, 249 2,213 4? 


ments for graduates in the Joint High School Pro- 
gram, it must be remembered that these represent 
placements made as a result of pregraduation re- 
ferrals of graduates from academic high schools: 952 
more were placed after graduation. The easily placed 
graduates from the vocational courses are included 
in the larger group of all high schools. 

In addition, Program counselors gave service to 
about 1,300 nongraduates. | 

The Program has proved valuable in many ways: 

Youngsters who formerly did not avail them- 
selves of the opportunity for job counseling are now 
receiving this service and are considering fields of 
work and jobs for which they are best suited which 
as ‘y might not have otherwise considered. 

The Employment Service has reached a much 
Mad r share of the entry job market than it previously 
did. In 1951, only 5,693 graduates were registered 
by all New York City offices; last year 7,955 were 
registered on the premises of the 28 Program schools 
alone. In providing good service, it builds up good 
will among future as well as current applicants. 

Some employers who did not formerly use the 
Employment Service have come to use us with great 
satisfaction. Employers’ interest in the Program is re- 
flected in the increase in placements from 1,077 in 
1957 to 1.838 in 1958 and 2,753 in 1959. 

4. With the approval of the Director of Placement 
of the Board of Education, more schools which have re- 
quested the Program but have not been assigned 
counselors for budgetary reasons arranging for 
service to their graduates at various local offices. 

The increased services to larger numbers of grad- 
uates have been spread out over the whole school year 
rather than concentrated into the short summer period 
immediately after graduation. 

The problems encountered in the development of 
the Program have been many and varied. Many 
have been solyed through the active cooperation of the 
Director of Placement of the Board of Education. 
Others remain and new ones are always developing, 
as is to be expected in any dynamic program, but the 
constructive cooperation of school people and employ- 
ment people—in local offices, in administration, and in 
the Program itself—have made the undertaking an 
unquestioned and growing success. 
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An Experiment 
In Part-Time 





“k RANKLY, I didn’t believe it was possible!” 
exclaimed the president of the Kiwanis Club 
in Sarasota, Fla. “It’s a certainly a fine record!” 

“It” was the fact that, by December 31, 1959, in 
less than 14 months of existence, the Youth Employ- 
ment Service in Sarasota—YES for short—had placed 
in part-time, after-hours jobs a total of 175 high school 
teenagers—140 boys and 35 girls. These figures may 
not look impressive—but the placements would not 
have been possible without the program! 

How did “it” happen? Sarasota has long been 
known as an ideal vacation spot. Its attractions, 
ranging from carnival to culture, are many and varied 
to suit every taste. Situated on the Gulf of Mexico, 
it is a fisherman’s paradise. But Sarasota has never 
been known for its employment opportunities, even 
for adults. It has perennially had a short supply of 
full-time jobs, let alone any part-time work. 

Until YES was started, there was no regular chan- 
nel through which part-time work could be found 
for students after school hours and during summer 
vacation, To attempt to remedy this situation, for 
the benefit of the community as well as the youngsters, 
the Sarasota Kiwanis Club and the Kiwanees spon- 
sored and established the Youth Employment Service 
on November 7, 1958. 

I the early summer of 1958, Mrs. Sibyl Griffin, 


Chiid Labor Consultant to the Florida Industrial 
Commission, had appeared on a Kiwanis program. 
Inspired by her talk, the Kiwanis Club gave to its 
Boys and Girls Committee the task of finding jobs 
for high school students during their spare time 
thr ighout the entire year. There were really no 
pl lents for such a program in Florida, although 
ins cral of the other cities in the State a Youth Em- 


Pio. vent Service, for purely summer vacation work, 
hac ist produced some fruitful results. 
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By MRS. ELIZABETH J. KENNY 

Youth Counselor, Sarasota Local Office 

Florida State Employment Service 

and W. GAYER DOMINICK 

Chairman, Youth Employment Service Committee 
Sarasota Kiwanis Club 


Youth Employment 


After 4 months of intensive study, and with con- 
siderable trepidation, the Committee launched the 
following plan for YES: 

1. The principals of the three high schools in 
Sarasota would identify the students who were look- 
ing for jobs and explain the YES operation to them. 








Citizens of Sarasota—Florida resort city—find jobs for their youth. 
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Susie Maxwell, left, an employed student, discusses the Kiwanis 
Club student employment program with Gayer Dominick, Kiwanis, 


chairman of the program. Others taking part in the discus- 
sion are Mrs. Elizabeth J. Kenny, youth counselor, and Ben Bird- 
song, manager, Sarasota local office. Mr. Dominick reported to 
club members on the program instituted to find part-time em- 
ployment for local teenagers. 


The local office of the Florida State Employment 
Service would handle registrations for jobs, take job 
orders from employers, and fit the students to the jobs. 
One staff member would keep separate YES files. All 
these orders and applications would be stamped 
“YES—-KIWANIS” to assure proper count and recog- 
nition. The FSES would keep these statistics in addi- 
tion to its regular Youth Program. 

3. Sarasota employers would (we hoped!) supply 
the job orders for part-time work either at their 
homes or in their businesses. 

Points one and two were relatively simple to put 
into operation. ‘The high schools and the FSES al- 
ready had a mutually satisfactory arrangement known 
as the Diversified C ‘ooperative Training Program 
(DCT Under this program, a limited number of 
students receive scholastic credits for on-the-job train- 
ing each school year. The FSES was also offering 
testing, counseling, and placement to graduating high 
school seniors and to school dropouts, so necessary 
forms, files, and aptitude and interest tests were read- 
ily available. The real trick was to get point three 
into operation. This was the Kiwanis chore. 

And it wasachore! Letters were sent to 50 or more 
civic clubs, fraternal orders, ladies auxiliaries, and the 
PTA. At least 45 letters were sent to the heads of 
the churches in town, explaining the YES project and 
asking for support on job orders. 

The county and city commissioners, the school 
board, the Memorial Hospital, and other large em- 
ployer groups were addressed in person. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce gave the project 3 months’ study and 
then joined others in wholeheartedly endorsing it. 

The Kiwanis Club sponsored a big send-off program 
and later, to keep interest active, several reports and 
other YES programs. A report program at the end 
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of the first 6 months of operation showed a total of 
69 placements; on October 9, 1959, the total was 59 
placements, 80 made during the summer vacat on. 
On November 7, 1959, the first anniversary of YES, 
the Mayor signed a proclamation at the Kiwanis j)ro- 
eram luncheon declaring a “YES Week.” 

The three local newspapers and the two radio sta- 
tions backed the program fully. The whole commun- 
ity commented on the public relations and publicity 
job they performed. | 

From the start, emphasis was given to the fact that 
applicants under 16 years of age would be discouraced, 
It was decided that the matter of wages would be set- 
tled, not arbitrarily, but on a case-by-case basis, mu- 
tually satisfactory to the employer and the employee. 
Any mention of juvenile delinquency was avoided; in- 
stead, the following sentence was used in all the letters, 
talks, and publicity releases: “It is widely espa that 
high school youngsters need, in their free time, a 
chance to work as well as play—a chance to earn some 
spending money—an important influence toward self- 





"YES" PROJECT 


Partial list of jobs wanted by high school student: 
Part-time after hours and on weekends during sch 


Residential 


Baby sitting and ''Mother's Helper" 

Children's parties (arranging, catering, etc.) 

Cleaning (floors, utility rooms, etc.) 

Housework (dishwashing, 
etc.)* 

Lawn care (mowing, trimming) 

trim) 


sweeping, vacuuming, 


Washing (autos, house, 


Yard work (under direction) 
*Not many high school girls will do this work 
Commercial 


Cashier (cafeteria, drug store, grocery store, 
theater) 

Cleaning (office, store counters, and stockrooms) 

Clerk (drug, grocery, merchandise stores) 

Fountain work 

Garage work 

Kitchen work (cafeteria, coffee shop, drive-in, 
restaurant) 

Miscellaneous (bag boys, bus boys, car hops) 

Office work (filing, stock, typing) 

Receptionists (dental, medical, photographers) 

Sales work (candy, ice cream, etc.) 

| Stocking shelves 

| Surveying 

| Telephone switchboard (relief) 

| 


Theater (ticket sales, usher) 


Say Yes to "YES" 





This flyer soliciting types of jobs was distributed to Sarasota 
employers. 
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bs relia. ce, dependability, and the desire to contribute to lend any assistance possible in promoting the success 

S ) ; 33 . 4 ° 39 

socic. vy as a whole. of the project. 

ition. ~ : ‘ - ‘ panied : : : _ 

7 : At the first anniversary celebration, YES received YES did start off as something of a gamble. But 
‘> f many commendations for the part that all the three we now have a year’s experience behind us, during 
‘O- 4 a] ar Gl . 26 > 

components—the high schools, the FSES, and which some tough problems were met and solved. 
Kiwanis—had played in making a smoothly-running Everyone connected with it believes that it has paid 
) ta- a - - . - Pg - . “mn LOT ° ° 
and -uccessful team. A typical comment is the one off. The FSES is serving many new employers who 
‘NF taken from a letter from Carl Strode, superintendent first learned of the Service through the YES program, 
ty | of the Board of Public Instruction of Sarasota County: but who now use the FSES for all their employment 
“The Board was happy to indicate its renewed inter- needs. Kiwanis now has a full-fledged YES Commit- 
hat } est in YES. It is the feeling of the Board that this tee. We look forward to an even more successful 
red. | js a very worthy project, and the Board is glad to Youth Employment Service in 1960. 
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some By A. T. BENANDER 

self- Chief of Technical Services 

Iowa State Employment Service 
OB opportunities for youth in agriculture have been Iowa State Employment Service. Services include the 
contracting over the years because of the long-term cooperative school program for graduates, school 
decline in farm employment. This changing trend dropouts, summer work program, distributive educa- 
has created problems for rural youth and emphasized tion, and the rural youth demonstration project. The 
ihe increasing need for services to them by the public greatest single part of these activities is the coopera- 
employment security system. Providing these services tive school program for graduates which has been car- 
to farm youth is a difficult task, however, since em- ried on in close liaison with the State Department 
ployment offices in rural areas are small and cover of Education. 

large geographic areas. Since offices vary in the number of their employees 
The service provided youth in rural areas of Iowa is and the size of areas they serve, the lowa agency 
part of the overall Services to Youth Program of the planned its Services to Youth Program on an office-to- 

Representatives of various organi- 

) zations and agencies discussing 

what can be done through the 

4-H Club program in the area of 

career exploration. Panel mem- 

bers seated at the table, left to 

right: Dr. Marvin Anderson, 

lowa State University; Kenneth 

l. Hays, lowa Employment Secu- 

rity Commission; Glenn Holmes, 

lowa State University; William 

lee Hoover, Department of Pub- 

lic Instruction; Dr. J. O. Nelson, 

lowa Council of Churches; Ben 

A. Henry, AFL—CIO; and Dr. Ray 

| Bryan, lowa State University. 
| 

— 

rasota 

view 
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office basis. A member of the administrative staff 
visited each local office having an Employment Service 
counselor, working with the manager and the local 
office counselor as a committee to plan the program. 
Their findings were reviewed by line personnel in the 
administrative office and put into operation. This 
method has eliminated overextension of the Services 
to Youth Program and has added much to the quality 
of the operation. 

One of the difficulties in local office planning in 
scattered rural areas is the problem of the part-time 
counselor. The Iowa agency’s answer to this dilemma 
was to give additional service to our high school youth 
in these areas in order to make our part-time coun- 
selor a full-time position. However, budgetary prob- 
lems, high travel costs, small local high schools, and 
the seasonal aspects of the youth program necessitated 
changes in the plan. Our present modification is to 
experiment with the idea of having one full-time 
counselor serve two offices rather than having a part- 
time counselor in each office. We are now trying this 
system in the Creston and Shenandoah offices—with 
the counselor working alternative weeks in each office. 
This arrangement could be a means of solving the 
problem of the part-time counselor and merits further 
study. 

The Services to Youth Program in Iowa requires a 
full-time supervisor and the person hired carries the 
title of Supervisor of Special Services. An important 
part of his duties consists of participation and coopera- 
tion with other organizations and agencies interested 
in the problems of youth. Through his activity on 
the Governor's Committee for Children and Youth, 
for example, he submitted a portion of Iowa’s report 
for the 1960 White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. He also participated in an experimental 





countywide career day for freshman and sophomore 
students, the primary purpose of which was to assist 
students to become aware of vocational planning early 
in their high school years. A similar program for these 
same students when they become seniors will provide 
them additional opportunities for career exploration. 

In addition to the regular in-office supervision of 
the Services to Youth Program, local offices are re- 
quired to submit periodic progress reports. Program 
status and progress are indicated and this assists the 
administrative office to determine whether a local 
office needs additional help. 

Suitable placement is an important aspect of the 
Services to Youth Program in rural areas. Limited 
job opportunities in most rural areas make it neces- 
sary for students to seek work in other labor markets 
where more job opportunities exist. To facilitate this 
transition, the Iowa agency has utilized a rural youth 
recruitment program geared mainly to the clerical oc- 
cupations. Positive recruitment for clerical openings 
was conducted in the Des Moines area. In 1959, 
some trainee openings were obtained for graduating 
senior boys and it is hoped that openings for telephone 
operators can be added. 

Individual job development through regular clear- 
ance procedures has also been used. Rural offices 
have made up individual and group résumés of inter- 
ests, aptitudes, and qualifications of these applicants 
with known employer needs of a specific company. 
These résumés were sent to an urban local office for 
use in recruiting. 

The responsibility of the public employment service 
is to assist rural youth in making a transition from 
school to work. How well we meet this responsibility 
depends primarily on how successful we are in plan- 
ning to meet the needs of rural youth. 


Montana’s Teacher Placement Program 


THE Teacher Placement Division of the Montana State Employment Service placed 671 professional applicants in 
administrative and teaching positions in schools and colleges of Montana and the Nation during 1959. Of that number, 
523 placements were in Montana, while 148 were in 21 other States. 


The placements were distributed as follows: Superintendents, 40; principals, 27; colleges and special educational 


institutions, 13; high schools, 301; elementary schools, 219; and rural schools, 71. 


were war veterans. 


Men filled 382 of the positions; 235 


Seven of the total placed were physically handicapped. Nearly one-third of the teachers placed in 


Montana schools by the Teacher Placement Division were from out-of-State, so that more teachers came into Montana than 


were lost to other States last year. 


The 1959 placement total represented a 10-percent increase over 1958. 


In 1959, some 1,287 teaching vacancies were listed with the teacher placement section, and 805 new teachers 


registered for employment. 


Since 1948 when the teacher placement program became a part of the Montana State Employment Service, 6,295 


school administrators and teachers have sought jobs through this unit. 


Many reactivate their applications every year. 


The serious teacher shortage of the past several years has abated somewhat, but demand for teachers in isolated rural 


areas is a continuing problem. 


In addition. the demand for qualified elementary teachers in the younger age groups, and 


those with experience in specialized high school subjects is expected to exceed the supply during the 1960-61 school year. 


Recent scientific developments have brought the importance of education into sharper focus. The role of the Teacher 
Placement Division is an important one in attracting and placing the best qualified teachers to educate and equip our 


younger citizens to meet the challenges of tomorrow. 


—CHADWICK SMITH, Chairman and Executive Director, Montana Unemployment Compensation Commission. 
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Two States Report on School Dropouts 








NEW YORK 


By DONALD HOAK 


Coordinator of Cooperative School Program, Great Neck High School 


and EDWIN J. ANDERSEN 


Employment Interviewer in Charge of School Programs, Manhasset Local Office 


RkEAT NECK is one of the fashionable commut- 

ing suburbs that surround the city of New York. 
Not surprisingly, some 85 to 90 percent of the Great 
Neck High School graduating class goes on to college 
or other higher education. 

Somehow, in a setting like this, the problem of 
students dropping out of high school before graduation 
seems a little unreal. But it existed in Great Neck until 
recently just as it does in most communities. In fact, 
ina city like Great Neck, the dropout problem tends 
to be more serious, not in size, but in the difficulties 
faced by the dropout himself. 

The Great Neck school system naturally concen- 
trates on the academic subjects necessary for college 
entry. Nonacademic courses are limited to elementary 
business and industrial arts shop courses. Conse- 
quently, students dropping out before graduation have 
found it almost impossible to land anything but an 
unskilled job, lacking a high school diploma or any of 
the training that would “sell” them to local business- 
men 

With the number of dropouts steadily increasing in 
proportion to the growing school population, repre- 
sentatives of the Great Neck school system and the 
New York State Employment Service met in 1957 to 
discuss solutions of the problem. Out of their con- 
versations came a plan for an on-the-job training pro- 
gram that would induce the potential dropout to 
remain in school by preparing him for a suitable 
occupation. 


Two-Part School Day 


Under this plan, the school day would be split into 
two parts. In the mornings, there would be formal 
class:s. These would include courses required for 
gradiiation as well as business or trade-related classes. 

Atternoons would be given over to practical on-the- 
job training with local firms. To assure all-important 
employer cooperation, the help of prominent local 
businessmen was requested and received. The busi- 
hess! en, in fact, set up an advisory committee to help 
pron. ote the program and to assist in securing 


ope! 1gS, 
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New York State Division of Employment 


Students interested in the program were selected 
after preliminary screening by school guidance coun- 
To conform with State law, a minimum age 
After selection, stu- 


selors. 
of 16 was set for the program. 
dents were helped to make an occupational choice. 
This came about through extensive interviews with 
Employment Service counselors, at which the student’s 
GENERAL ApTITUDE TEsT Battery test results, his In- 
terest Check List, and other pertinent information 
were reviewed. 

When the student had decided on his field of work, 
appropriate school subjects were scheduled for him 
and a part-time job solicited in line with his expressed 
occupational interest. 


Employers Offer Jobs 


The plan was put into effect at the start of the 
1957-58 school year, with 20 students participating. 
Success of the plan, hinging on employer cooperation, 
was assured. Local businessmen came forward with 
job orders and positions in industrial service, sales, and 
office occupations were obtained for all but one of the 
students. No one who enrolled in the program 
dropped out of school during the year; many continued 
with their employers on a full-time basis after gradua- 
tion. . 

In the second academic year, 44 students were en- 
rolled and only 1 dropped out before graduation. And 
the one dropout was able to secure full-time work 
on the basis of his prior on-the-job training. All 
told, the 44 students earned $37,000 in wages during 
the school year. 

The program was continued during the following 
summer, with third-year students also encouraged to 
participate. ‘Twenty-six youngsters passed up vaca- 
tions to work under this program. 

The plan has clearly taken hold. In the current 
school year, the number of students participating has 
increased to 50. The idea has also attracted interest 
in neighboring Manhasset and Port Washington where 
high school authorities are planning a similar pro- 
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gram in cooperation with the State Employment 
Service. 

On the basis of 2 years’ experience, the Employment 
Service is convinced the work-study program jointly 


RHODE ISLAND 


N MAY 1959, the Rhode Island General Assembly 

passed the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, Large numbers of Rhode Island’s 
young people annually drop out of primary, secondary, 
vocational, academic and graduate educational insti- 
tutions for both determined and undetermined reasons 
before completing prescribed subjects and goals; and 

WHEREAS, There is little, if any, contact by school 
authorities with these young people once they have 
dropped out of the formal and required educational 
programs; and 

WHEREAS, Through lack of proper guidance and 
training, many of these young people wander from job 
to job without finding themselves and without devel- 
oping their full capacities, oftentimes with a resulting 
loss of personal initiative and happiness; and 

WHEREAS, The lack of proper development by 
these young people will be reflected within the prob- 
lems of our society; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the director of the state depart- 
ment of employment security and the commissioner 
of the state department of education collaborate with 
Rhode Island municipal school authorities for the 
development of an effective system of contact, guid- 
ance, training and placement for “Drop-Outs,” so- 
called, Rhode Island residents who have been unable 
to complete an academic or vocational education suf- 
ficient for their proper development as good citizens 
in a progressive community. 

The plans and procedures of the Rhode Island State 
Employment Service to carry out the intent of the 
resolution required few changes. 

The resolution, noting that large numbers of young 
people drop out of school each year, urged that their 
development as good citizens in a progressive com- 
munity required an effective program to which they 
might turn for proper guidance, training, and job 
placement. 

The language of the resolution left no doubt that 
such a program could best be given practical effect for 
the benefit of youthful entrants into the labor market 
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conceived with school authorities and backed by lo-al 
firms has not only solved the dropout problem in 
Great Neck but offers a constructive solution for 
other communities faced with the same situation. 


By MRS. EDNA M. PETTINE 


Specialist, Counseling and Special Services 
Rhode Island Department of Employment Security 


through the joint efforts of the Department of Em- 
ployment Security and the State Department of Ed- 
ucation and the wholehearted cooperation of munic- 
ipal school authorfties throughout the State. 

This was not a new idea, since it has always been 
the policy of the Employment Service to provide coun- 
seling for youth and a school dropout program has 
been in effect in Rhode Island for many years. In 
delegating to the State Department of Education and 
the municipal school authorities the responsibility for 
cooperating with the Employment Service in plan- 
ning this program, the resolution gave further empha- 
sis to the joint efforts of the three groups, and the co- 
operation which had existed in the past between them 
was further strengthened. 

As a result, the Commissioner of Education took an 
active part in planning for the 1960 school program 
and encouraged the local communities to do likewise. 
The municipal school authorities, well aware of the 
increase in juvenile delinquency and the necessity for 
placing students who had decided to drop their studies 
in a quest for jobs, were very willing to provide the 
records and reports needed by the local employment 
offices for carrying out this program. 

The Employment Service, in the light of the inter- 
est the State government had displayed in this prob- 
lem, determined to expand the services which they 
were providing and undertake a more thorough fol- 
lowup of the school dropout counseling cases. By ex- 
panding the documentation of each case, it should be 
possible to evaluate.the program both quantitatively 
and qualitatively by the end of 1960. 

The passage of this resolution focussed the attention 
of the public on this problem and on the program 
which had been established to assist these young 
people. As a result, the agencies cooperating in the 
program have been encouraged to continue the work 
and to do everything possible to attain the objective 
of the resolution by providing an effective system for 
the development of these young school dropouts as 
good citizens in a progressive community, 
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By ISAAC F. FINE, Chief Supervisor 


Applicant Services Department, Division of Employment Security 


and HUBERT L. CONNOR, Director, Massachusetts Division of Apprentice Training 


» » While this article explains what results are 
being obtained in the State of Massachusetts with 
the community type of promotion, similar activities 
are occurring in other States through the efforts of 
the U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training and cooperating State agencies. 
Nineteen States (including Massachusetts) have an 
apprenticeship council and apprenticeship repre- 
sentatives with whom BAT field representatives 
cooperate. Eleven States have councils but no State 
field representatives. In these 11 States, as well as in 
States without councils, the field representatives of 
BAT promote apprenticeship and training through 
cooperation with management, labor, employment 
security agencies, and educational representatives. 


A FORMAL apprenticeship training program is the 
4 most effective method for developing fully quali- 
fed craftsmen. ‘Trial and error is a costly procedure. 
With a thoroughly tested formal apprenticeship pro- 
vam it is possible to make the most of human 
resources, 

To promote this formal approach, an agreement 
was entered into in 1952 between the Massachusetts 
Division of Apprentice Training and the Massachu- 
setts Division of Employment Security. Under the 
agreement, the field representatives of the Division of 
\pprentice Training call at the Division of Employ- 
ment Security local offices on a regular schedule. 

This joint agreement was revised in 1954 and ap- 
proved by the Division of Employment Security and 
the Massachusetts Apprenticeship Council. The 
Council includes an equal number of representatives 
of management and labor. Ex officio members in- 
clude the assistant director of the Division of Employ- 
ment Security and the director of the Division of 
Vocational Education. The director of the Division 
of Apprentice Training is the Council’s executive 
secre ary. 

When the field representative develops a training 
opportunity, he takes the order for the apprentice 
on the Employment Service order form. 


The local office counsels and gives the entire GEN- 
ERAL ApTITUDE TEsT Battery to likely candidates 
before referral to an employer. Or, the counselor 
makes appointments for highly qualified youths to 
be interviewed by the field representative, who en- 
deavors to promote apprentice training opportunities 
for them. When orders for skilled workers cannot be 
filled, the Employment Service can suggest that the 
employer resolve the need through apprentice train- 
ing. If the employer is interested, the “lead” is 
turned over to the field representative. 

Representatives of both agencies appear together 
at school assemblies and career days to explain the 
services available. 

Need for Apprentices 

Through these efforts the Division of Employment 
Security has built up its placements of youth as ap- 
prentices to over 600 a year. However, with approxi- 
mately 180,000 craftsmen working in skilled occupa- 
tions approved by the Massachusetts Apprenticeship 
Council and by applying a liberal ratio to this total 
of 1 apprentice to every 10 skilled craftsmen, it has 
been estimated by apprenticeship officials that there 
should be approximately 18,000 apprentices in train- 
ing at all times in order to meet the State’s normal 
skilled needs. As of mid-July 1959, there were only 
about 4,500 apprentices registered with the Division 
of Apprentice Training. ‘There are also about 1,000 
nonregistered apprentices. 

To make up this deficiency, employers frequently 
must resort to hiring persons who have had only hap- 
hazard training. Such persons are not able to per- 
form every aspect of a skilled job and are usually the 
first ones to be laid off if business activity declines. 

Another aspect of apprentice training is that it not 
only affords opportunities for the growing number of 
youth entering the labor market but it is also one of 
the bases for going on to training for technicians. 

To close the gap between training and needs, the 
Council has adopted a basic policy of encouragement 
of community committees composed of members of 
civic and industrial organizations and selected individ- 
uals to promote registered apprentice programs. 

The examples which follow tell of community effort 
in a metropolitan area and a group of towns. 
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EVERETT 


By PARKER B. ROBINSON, Manager, Malden Local O fice 


YOME years ago the senior field representative of 
S the Division of Apprentice Training approached 
the Mayor of Everett and the executive secretary ol 
the Chamber of Commerce. He pointed out that an 
apprenticeship committee would help retain qualified 
youth lost to other areas for lack of local opportuni- 
ties. As a result, the first Chamber of Commerce- 
sponsored apprenticeship committee in Massachusetts 
was initiated in 1954. 

The committee includes two cochairmen (Chamber 
of Commerce members able to “sell” the program 
five representatives of Everett industry, the principal 
of the Vocational High School, the Everett Commis- 
sioner of Veterans’ Aid and Pensions, the manager of 
the Malden local office, and the senior field representa- 
tive of the Division of Apprentice Training. 

The Malden local office serves Malden, Medford, 
Everett, Melrose, and Wakefield with a combined pop- 
ulation of 228,000. The city of Everett, with a com- 
bined population of 45,000, can be reached by a short 
rapid-transit ride from downtown Boston. Everett has 
over 100 manufacturing firms with 8,000 employees 
in diversified fields, including an oil refinery: a steel 
foundry; a small aircraft engine plant; a chemical 
plant; sheet metal fabrication; shoe, asphalt, and steel 


and ALBERT J. PETRUCCI, Senior Field Representative 


Division of Apprentice Training 


pipe manufacturing; and a leading maker of dupli- 
cating machines. 

The centrally located Chamber of Commerce 
offices are used for disseminating information on ap- 
prenticeship training and accepting preliminary ap- 
plications from interested youth. 

The Senior Field Representative of the DAT and 
the local employment office staff work together 
harmoniously and intensively toward a more exten- 
sive apprenticeship program. 

Nearly every year, the mayor has issued a procla- 
mation designating the last week in March as Appren- 
ticeship Week with a well publicized luncheon spon- 
sored by the City and the Chamber of Commerce for 
several hundred industry leaders and government 
officials. 

The central exhibit at the 1957 luncheon was a 
working model of the USS Forrestal, made by crafts- 
men and apprentices at United Industries, Inc. for 
the US Navy Bureau of Ships. 

At this meeting the Roland Teiner Co. and the 
Middlesex Pattern Division of United Industries, Inc. 
were cited by the Commissioner of Labor and In- 
dustries for their contribution to formal apprentice- 
ship training under the DAT. 





APRENTCESHD COMMITTEE 
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APPRENTICESHIP STUDY 
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Meeting of the Everett Chamber of Commerce Apprenticeship Committee. 





Left to right: Parker B. Robinson, manager, Malden 


local office; Albert J. Petrucci, senior field representative Division of Apprentice Training; Harry B. Coholan, executive secretary, 
Everett Chamber of Commerce; Peter Amato, president, United Industries, Inc., co-chairman, Everett Apprenticeship Committee; Fred 


E. Lewis, training director, Esso Standard Oil Co.; and Robert D. Crowley, Everett veterans representative. 


absent when the picture was taken. 
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Six other members were 
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. Inc. 
| In- Harry B. Coholan, Executive Secretary of the 
nuice- | Chamber of Commerce, received the first certificate of 


meritorious service for his promotion of registered 
ipprentice training. 

These meetings have resulted in the establishment 
‘apprenticeship training programs and have at- 
tracted interested youth. To further attract youth, 
listing of current apprentice openings appears each 
week in the consolidated classified advertisement for 
all greater Boston local offices in the Boston SUNDAY 
GLOBE. 

Openings also are placed on the demand list, posted 
n the office bulletin board, and on occasions placed 
n direct clearance. However, employers are reluc- 
tant to hire young people outside of the commuting 
irea 

In 1959 the committee sent a four-page Apprentice 

[raining Survey questionnaire to 117 firms. Of the 
‘10 who replied, 74 did not have apprentice train- 
ing programs. Of these, 35 felt that such training 
mportant to their future. Thirty-seven firms did 
snow of the DAT service and requested that a 
representative call on them. ‘To date this has re- 
‘ulted in 8 more firms introducing registered pro- 
grams with 27 apprentices. 
Malden W despread distribution is being given to a com- 
ee mittee pamphlet entitled “Why Apprenticeship?” 
s were | [he mpact and effectiveness of material prepared and 
released locally with a local point of view is high. 
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Peter Amato, president, United Industries, Inc. (right), inspects the work of George Vajao, apprentice patternmaker. 


Each committee with the approval of the Board of 
Directors of the Chamber of Commerce, sets up for- 
mal projects to be completed on specific time sched- 
ules. Lists of these projects are published in the 
Chamber of Commerce: Handbook. 

“Opportunities Days” assemblies were held during 
February for 400 sophomores at the Everett senior 
high school. A panel of local business leaders dis- 
cussed opportunities in Everett for youth in engi- 
neering, crafts, and business. Groups of students 
were taken on tours of local firms to observe vari- 
ous occupations at first hand. 

At the Chamber of Commerce spring banquet, all 
apprentices who have completed their indenture and 
several now in training will be honored and publicity 
will be realeased. 

In the past 5 years, the efforts of the Committee 
have resulted in placing 60 men between 17 and 25 
years of age in registered programs with Everett firms. 
In the entire Malden local office area, eight appren- 
tices are placed each month. 

The Committee performs a threefold service. It in- 
terests youth in the advantages of apprentice train- 
ing. It promotes apprentice training with employers. 
It fosters the type of public recognition and respect 
for apprentices which is now accorded college 
students. 

To encourage other communities in an apprentice- 
ship program, the Chamber of Commerce welcomes 
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delegations from chambers of commerce in other cities 
at its regular monthly meetings. Samples of promo- 
tional material, survey forms, programs of work, and 
publicity releases are handed out. 

The pegere: advice is given to delegations in- 
terested in setting up their own committees: Select 


ATHOL- 
RANGE- 





members for their sincere belief in the program ind 
willingness to serve; adopt a specific program and 
schedule each year; prepare agenda for each _ 1g; 
keep a record of attendance and minutes for later 
reference; cooperate with other C of C comultel 
to assure effective promotion by all members. 


WINCHENDON 


By ROBERT E. NEALON, Employer Relations Representative 


ESTLED in the hills of north-central Massa- 

chusetts are the 11 towns, including Athol, 
Orange, and Winchendon, which comprise the Athol 
local office area. The population is fairly stable at 
3.900 with a labor force of 12,600. ‘Two-thirds 
of the 10,000 wage and salaried employees are engaged 
in manufacturing, the rest, primarily in trade, service, 
and government. The predominant industry is non- 
electrical machinery with textiles, paper, leather, and 
fabricated metal products represented by small and 
medium-sized firms. Some 250 graduates go into the 
labor market each year. 

Aside from the two large nonelectrical manufactur- 
ing firms which have nonregistered apprentice training 
programs of their own, there are only 10 apprentices 
in formal programs registered with the Division of 


some 3: 


Apprentice Training. This is a community which 
employs toolmakers, machinists, carpenters, electri- 
cians, pressmen, compositors, draftsmen, glaziers, 
bakers, molders, and automotive mechanics. High 


school graduates are known to be leaving the area in 
search of apprentice training opportunities elsewhere. 
The need for concerted action to develop additional 
apprentice training is evident. 

In September 1959, the field representative of the 
Division of Apprentice Training and the local office 
employer relations representative, with the encourage- 
ment and assistance of the manager and counselor, 
compiled a list of sponsoring units and individuals to 
be personally contacted about the establishment of 
an Apprenticeship Committee. 

The aim was to enlist the aid of a cross section of 
the community vitally concerned with the 
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future of 


‘ Division of Employment Security 
and K. J. SANDSTROM, Field Representative 


Division of Apprentice Training 


its youth. All those asked to serve on the Apprentice- 
ship Committee were pleased to do so and suggested 
and made additional contacts on their own. 

The 35-member committee includes, among others, 
representatives of the nonelectrical manufacturing 
firms, foundries, machine shops, paper and furniture 
firms, and the graphic arts. These industry leaders 
are vitally interested in the development of skilled 
workers to meet tomorrow’s demands and recognize 
that training rather than overtime and enticing awa) 
workers from other establishments is the sound ap- 
proach. The superintendents and guidance directors 
of the three towns’ high schools will be able as mem- 
bers to bring the message of apprentice training to the 
youth in their charge. Religious leaders of all faiths 
were glad to be included on the committee. Public- 
ity—when the time for it comes—is assured through 
the membership of the heads of the Athol and the 
Winchendon press. 

The field representative of the DAT, the local office 
manager, the employer relations representative, and 
Several of the 
members are leaders in Kiwanis and Rotary. The 
first meeting was held early in 1960. 

The members see their general duties as acquainting 
the public, youth, and employers with the advantages 
to the community of broadening apprentice training 
opportunities and making known the services that 
the Divisions of Apprentice Training and Employment 
Security can render in this respect. This will be done 
through publicity, speakers, meetings, and personal 
contacts. 


the counselor complete the roster. 
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Civil Defense and Defense Mobilization ... 


“Strong Wine—and Commonsense” 


by E. L. KEENAN 
Deputy Assistant Director for Manpower 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 


“If you believe the doctors, nothing is whole- 
me; if you believe the theologians, nothing ts 
innocent; if you believe the soldiers, nothing 1s 
fe. They all require to have their strong wine 
diluted with a very large admixture of ... 
commonsense.” 


HESE words, uttered a century ago by Lord Salis- 

bury, England’s Prime Minister and Foreign Sec- 
etary, certainly were far from being intended as a 
harbinger of the atomic age. Nonetheless, this wit- 
ticism aptly characterizes the era in which we are 
living. ‘To cite a modern version of the Salisbury 
adage, there are many who, on the basis of inadequate 
and sketchy information, have accepted the thesis that 
the world is on the brink of annihilation through the 
triggering of atomic warfare, and that nothing can 
be done about it. Awesome as atomic warfare could 
be, we must dilute the inevitability of such a catastro- 
phe with a little commonsense. We should refuse to 
accept hearsay regarding our inability to cope with 
such an eventuality. 

There are those who consider civil defense and de- 
lense mobilization as strong vintage wine reserved for 
onsumption by only a select group of wine testers 
who sample the brew only annually by “operation 
alert” exercises. This is an error. Planning civil de- 
lense improvements and refining our mobilization 
capability goes on continuously throughout the year, 
not just during an annual exercise. Our capability to 
cope with disasters of any kind improves each day. If 
the facts were correctly and generally known, de- 
velopment of the entire civil defense and defense 
mobilization program is and has been predicated upon 
commonsense. 

Some years ago, when it appeared that the world 
‘ituation had developed to the point of placing our 
national security in jeopardy, and civil defense had 
become an urgent “must” program, it was just plain 
commonsense that planning in the national interest 
be devoted first to those actions which could be taken 
in the event we were attacked. Survival was the 
priority consideration. It was just commonsense to 
plan first how to care for people who were injured, 
homeless, or without the bare necessities for sustain- 
ing life. 

Commonsense also dictates the necessity to plan 
now how the Nation’s productive capacity could be 
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restored in the most expeditious and efficient manner. 
The fact that a nationwide capability has been de- 
veloped for coping with an all-out emergency, that 
plans continuously are being modernized and im- 
proved even though some details are of necessity re- 
stricted, in itself is a strong deterrent to aggression 
and is a plus for national security. 

As world tensions seemed to lessen, public opinion 
has changed. In the drawn-out “cold war,” we 
lost some of the sense of urgency for attack readiness. 
The possibility of all-out attack still persists none- 
theless, even though the public and much of the press 
seems to. feel that its probability has diminished, and 
in the minds of some has almost disappeared. The 
probability of an all-out attack seems to have been 
superseded by a complacency founded in the peaceful 
co-existence gambit. 

More recently, it has come to be believed that 
world-wide economic and political rivalry are the pat- 
tern of “normal” international existence for the next 
several years. Unlike open warfare, in which both in- 
dividuals and nations readily see a threat to their ex- 
istence and respond patriotically, international com- 
petition for economic and political survival lacks the 
readily discernible need for action. Doing nothing in 
these circumstances is not commonsense—1t is suicidal. 


The Commonsense Plan 


What, then, does the current situation dictate as a 
commonsense course of action to put this Nation in 
the best position to compete in the economic sense, 
and yet be prepared for any eventuality including an 
unprovoked direct attack? 

In the field of manpower preparedness, the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization has just recently 
released to all officials and agencies having prepared- 
ness roles the National Manpower Plan, which pro- 
vides the basic means for defense manpower readiness. 
As a part of the National Plan for Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, this National Manpower Plan establishes 
the administrative structure for handling manpower 
mobilization in the event of general war involving 
nuclear attack on the United States, and also in the 
event of limited war involving the commitment of U.S. 
Forces abroad, but no warfare on the continental 
United States. The National Manpower Plan also 
sets forth the responsibilities and functions of the civil- 
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ian .anpower agencies during a continuing period of 
inte) iational tension. 

|. basic responsibility for administering the civil- 
jan }.anpower program during any defense emergency 
situation rests with the U.S. Department of Labor and 
its ofhliated State employment security agencies. 
Special responsibilities in the area of health man- 
power have been given to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. In this specialized field, the 
United States Public Health Service, as a part of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, is re- 


sponsible for planning and developing programs for 


alloc 


wou 


iting health manpower. This responsibility 
d be carried out in cooperation with the Depart- 

of Labor and the State employment security 
agencies. 

The National Manpower Plan sets forth the re- 
sponsibilities of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation at the Federal and regional levels, and those of 
civil defense at the State and local levels, as well as 
the responsibilities delegated to the Department of 
Labor and the State employment security agencies, 
the Selective Service System, the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, the Department of Health, Education, 
and \Welfare, and the Department of Commerce. The 
role of the Department of Defense as a primary claim- 
ant for manpower is made clear in the National Man- 
power Plan. The responsibility for securing military 
manpower rests with the Selective Service System, and 
the Selective Service System also would assist in locat- 
ing individuals by name or by skill in accordance with 
arrangements worked out by the Department of Labor 
and the State employment security agencies. 

The National Manpower Plan describes the lines 
of administrative authority and makes clear the re- 
sponsibilities which are to be assumed at State and 
local levels in the event of attack upon the United 
States. General priorities are established to govern 
the use of manpower following attack. Priority is 
given to defense and retaliatory combat operations 
of the Armed Forces, to the reestablishment of Gov- 
ernment authority and direction of essential emer- 
gency activities, and to the provision of items and 
services for saving lives. 

The Plan provides for the establishment of Resource 
Advisory Committees, composed of Government repre- 
sentatives at the State and local levels as necessary, to 
determine relative urgencies on an “on-the-spot” basis. 
Relative urgency determinations by these committees 
would be translated into manpower priorities by local 
manpower officials. 

|e National Manpower Plan has been developed 


ment 


In © ose Cooperation with representatives of national 
man vement and labor organizations and places strong 
tm) asis upon voluntary measures in the mobilization 
recy tment, allocation, and utilization of manpower. 
How ver, it provides for using the full weight of the 

} Gov nment in assuring that the proper supply of 

} Man ower will be at the right place at the right time 
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if the security of the United States is threatened. In 
an emergency, local labor-management manpower 
committees would be established immediately to act 
in an advisory capacity and as appeals bodies in in- 
stances where employers’ or workers’ interests may be 
affected as a result of priority referral or other actions 
taken by local manpower officials. 

To assist in making the National Manpower Plan 
ready for use, Federal funds recently have been allo- 
cated to the Department of Labor and to the State 
employment security agencies. These funds have 
made possible the appointment of a defense and mobi- 
lization representative in each regional office of the 
Office of Manpower Administration, U.S. Department 
of Labor, and the establishment of a defense coordi- 
nating operation in each State employment security 
agency. One of the major and priority tasks of these 
defense coordinators will be to see that the manpower 
annexes of the State Survival Plans are updated to 
bring them into conformity with the National Man- 
power Plan. 

It is apparent from this brief explanation that much 
done in making sure that all other 
agencies concerned, Federal as well as State, under- 
stand the National Manpower Plan. It is equally 
important that they make available their vast potential 
for keeping America’s manpower resources alive, grow- 
ing, and realistically: attuned to requirements. For 
this and other reasons, OCDM is currently holding 
manpower conferences in each region in which repre- 
sentatives of all State employment security agencies 
are participating. It is the first step toward having a 
civilian manpower organization in place and opera- 
tionally ready. 

Out of these discussions can come a true sense of 
the strength of the and the admixture of 
commonsense, too. 
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At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


“Develop jobs for all kinds of worker capabilities ; 

‘Plan ‘on full use of better quality as well as increas- 
ing quantity of manpower.” 

The pamphlet is on sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, at 25 cents 
a copy. 


Survey of High School Graduates 

Or EVERY eight persons who graduated from high 
school in June 1959 and entered the job market, seven 
were gainfully employed in October 1959, according to 
a recent Departme nt of Labor survey. The survey of 
experiences of the high school class of 1959 was made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics through its regular 
monthly sample household labor force survey. It is 
expected that a similar survey will be made in the 
future for each succeeding high school class. 
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High school graduates did much better in the job 
market than the young people who dropped out of 
school before getting their high school diplomas, the 
survey shows. For example, the rate of unemployment 
for dropouts was double that of the graduates. 

The kinds of jobs graduates got were very different 
from those of the dropouts. Fifty percent of the recent 
high school graduates held clerical, office, and sales 
jobs, compared with only 6 percent of the dropouts. 
On the other hand, the lower paying service and 
laborer jobs engaged 44 percent of the dropouts as 
against 18 percent of the graduates. 

In announcing the outcome of the survey, Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell said the results have given 
added weight to the great importance of getting a 
high school diploma before leaving the educational 
system, not only for the immediate future of the young 
person but for the rest of his working life. 


Job Safety Week 


At the request of — nt Eise sori ‘r, the week of 
February 28—March 5 was observed as “ Job Safety 
Weck.” In his message, the President a “During 
the 1960's, to meet the compe tition of our age, Amer- 
ica needs an ever-increasing number of skilled working 
men and women. ‘These are the Nation’s pride and 
strength. And their safety at work is a national 
concern.” 

During the week, delegates to the President’s Con- 
ference on Occupational Safety met for 3 days in 
Washington, D.C., to seek ways of safeguarding the life, 
limb, and health of the American worker in a rapidly 
changing environment. 

Early this year, Secretary of Labor James P. Mit- 
chell, Chairman of the Conference, cited figures which 
show an upward trend in the accident frequency rate 
in the first 9 months of 1959. This rate had been 
dipping for 6 years. 

Secretary Mitchell urged all Americans to observe 
Job Safety Week by a reassessment of their own 
safety practices at their work places. He particularly 
urged all levels of leadership to review their equipment, 
work practices, and training methods, to build safety 
more firmly into the pattern of American work. 

“As the makeup of the American work force changes, 
and the nature of the work it does is revolutionized by 
accelerating technological advances, it becomes in- 
creasingly imperative that each American worker, at 
every level, put forth his utmost effort to bring about 
the reduction in occupational accidents we know is 
possible,” Mr. Mitchell said. 


Safety Rules for Young Workers 


CONCERNED with the comparatively high rate of 
work injuries among teenagers, the U.S. Department 
of Labor recently published a booklet telling young 
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workers how to save fingers, toes, 
lives—through safe work habits. 

This new seven-page publication, ‘““We’re Never [o 
Young to Learn Safety,” was prepared by the De) art. 
ment’s Bureau of Labor Standards. It lists  siinp} 
rules for use of job equipment, traffic safety, and p: sper 
weight-lifting techniques. It warns against hors: play 
on the job, cites dangers of unguarded machinery. and 
stresses the need for personal protective equipm« it as 
a precaution against certain on-the-job hazards. 

Departmental studies have repeatedly demonstrated 
the greater frequency and seriousness of work injuries 
to youths as compared with mature employees. On 
survey showed that the injury frequency rate among 
youngsters under 18 was one and one-half times as 
great as among adults. The rate of injuries resulting 
in permanent impairment was nearly twice as great for 
young workers. 

The new publication is already in wide demand 


eyes—and hej 


among schools, youth groups, and joint apprentic eship : 


and training committees in several major industries, 
Limited numbers of free c opies may be obtained as long 
as the supply lasts from the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. The 
booklet is also on sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, at 10 cents a copy 


Apprenticeship Authorities 
Meet in Ottawa 


“Every day, we have untrained people out of work 
while skilled jobs go unfilled because tradesmen with 
the right kind of training are not available.” This 
statement was made by the Parliamentary Secretary t 
the Minister of Labour at the 11th meeting of th 
Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee in 
Ottawa, Canada, in January. The committee consists 
of representatives of industry, labor, and_ provincial 
governments. 

“Short-term and emergency training can help,” he 
said, ‘‘and we are providing some of this training for 
our unemployed workers, but for the future, we must 
train increasing numbers of our young people in the 
skills and technical knowledge most useful to the pro- 
duction of our goods, if we are to maintain an employed 
and efficient work force. 

“Adequate and suitable training of skilled and tech- 
nical manpower is becoming more important each 
year, both for the benefit of our expanding and chang- 
ing economy and for the welfare and future security 
of young Canadians.” 

The opinion was expressed that more progres 
might be made toward solving unemployment from a 
long-term point of view if a higher percentage 0! 
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the youth entering elementary school were convince¢| 
to stay in school until they received sufficient educa: | 


cation upon which training can be built. 
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